


LITTLE MISS PEGGY 


ONLY A NURSERY STORY 



Would 1 could paint the serious l»^w, 

Tl)d eyes Aat look the in face, 
Half>quc8tloning, doubting, «^bndering how 
Tills happens tim^or that finds place.** 

My Opposite Neighbc 
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THE DEAn YOUNG FKIENO 

WHO SUGGESTED ITS NAHl^ TO THIS LITTLE STOllV, 
<* 

AND FROM WHOSE LATE HOME, 

BO INTIMATELY ASSOCIATED WITH HER, 

THIS DEDICATION IS MADE. 


B&ndon, Aiigtist 1887 . 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Mr. Edwaed Salmon, writing in the Nineteenth Centtiry, 
Oetobe/ 1887, said: “I have lolt till the last any montijn of the 
lady who, by right of jnerit, should stand first. Mi's. Molesworth 
is, in my opinion, consideriiig the quality and quantity J)f her 
laboffrs, the best story-teller for ehildren England has yet Known. 
This is a bold statement and requires substantiation. Mrs. Molea- 
worth, during the last six years, has never failed to ooeupy a pro¬ 
minent place among the juvenile writers of the season. •. . . Mrs. 
Molesworth’s gi’eat charm is her realism—realism, that is, in the 
purest and highest sense. . . . Mrs. Molcsworth’s children are 
finished studies. She is never sentimental, but writes common 
sense in a straightforward manner. A joyous earnest spirit per¬ 
vades her work, and her sympathy is unbounded. She loves them 
with her wholp heart, while she lays bare their little minds, and 
expresses their foibles, tlnSr faults, their virtues, their inward 
struggles, theiriconception of duty, and their instinctive knowledge 
of the right and wrong of things. She knows their characters, she 
understands their wants, and she desires to help them. The only 
sure talisman against domestic trouble she evidently believes to 
bo the absolute trust of a child in its parents. ” 


MRS. MOLBSWORTH’S 

STORY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

With Illustrations hy Walter Crane. 

In Crown 800 . Price is. Od. each. 

Four 'Wivds Farm. “ Us : ” An Old-Fashioned Story. 

Christmas Tree Land. Two Little Waifs. 


' In, Globe 8 to. 2s. 6 d. each. 

Tell me a Story. e , I Qrandmother Dear. 

The 'Fapestry Room: A Child’s! Rosy. 

Eomanoc. “ Carrots,” ,Iust a Little Boy. 

A Christmas Child : A Sketch Thit Cuckoo Clock. 

of Boy Life, o The Adventures of Herr Baby. 

Bummer Stories for Boys and Girls. 4s. 6 d. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 



MACMlLLAN^S STORY BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN. 


In Globe fivo. 2s. 6d. each. 

Our year^ A Child’s Book in Proso and Verse. By the Author 
of “John Ikilifax, Gentleman.” 

Wandering Willie. By the Author of “Conrad the Squirreli” 
With a Frontispiece by Sir Noel Paton. 

The White Bat, and other Stories. By Lady Barker. With 
Illustrations by W. J. Hennkssy. 

Fansie’s Flour Bin. By the Author of “When I was a Little 
Girl.” With Illustrations by Adrian Stokes. 

Hilly and Oily; or, A Holiday among the Mountains. By Mrs. 
T. H. Ward. With Illustrations by Mrs. Alma Tadema. 

The Heroes of Asgard: Tales from Scandinavian Mythology. By 
A. and E. Keary. 

When I was a Little Girl. By the Author of “St. Olavc’s,” 
“ Nino Years Old,” etc. 

Nine Tears Old. By the Author of “When I was a Little 
Girl.” 

The Story of a Fellow-Soldier. By Francis Awdry. (A Life 
of Bishop Patteson for the Young.) With Preface by Char- 
LOTTB M. Yonoe. 

Agnea Hopetoun's Schools and Holidays. By Mrs. Olifhant. 

Euth and her Friends. A Story for Girls. 

The Eunaway. By the Author of “ Mrs. .Terningl.am’s Journal.” 

Little Sunshine’s Holiday. By the Author of “John Halifax,' 
Gentleman. ” 

^A. Storehouse of Stories. Edited by Cn.vRLOTTE M. Yonoe. 
Author of “The Heir of Ecdolyffc.” Two Vols. 

Hannah Tamo. By Mary E. Hullail With Illustratiens by 
W. J. Hennessy. 

Little Estella, and other Fairy Tales for the Young. 

The Magic Valley ; or. Patient Antoine. By Eliza Keary. 
With Illustrations by E. V. B. 


MACMII-LAN AND CO., LONDON. 



N^W BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

~~ • • 

With Numerous lllusiraiions Iry Hugh Thomson. 

Days witlfc Sir Koger Coverley. From Th^ Spectaior. ^ith 

Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Suiall^to. Kxtra gilt. 

Qlaucas; or, The Wonders of th« Shore. By Chakles KinoslUy. 

Wlth%X)loure(l Illustrations. Extra cloth. Gilt edges. (Qift>l^ok 
Edition.) Crown 8vo. Ts. <5d. 

Heroes; or, Greek Fahy Tales for my Children. By Charles 
Kinoslky. With Illustrations. Extra cloth. Gilt edges. (^tt<book 
Edition'.; Crown 8vo. 7s. Od. • 

v * H One Hundred Pictures hy Mr. J.inley Samhoume. 

Cliarles Kingsley’s Water Babies ; A Fairy Tale lor a Land Baby. 

A New Edition, with 100 Tictures by Eini.ky Uambourne. 4to. 12s. Od. 
The Times says : “Altogether, ilie volume can be recommended as of ex¬ 
ceptional moHt." 

Truth in Tale. ®Addrc.sses cMcfly to Children. By the Right 
Rev. William UarDCARPKNTEK,D.D., BishopofRIpon. CrownSvo. 4s.0d. 

Charlie Asgarde. A Tale of Adventure. By Alfred St. John¬ 
ston, Autlior of “ Canii)ini^among Cannibals.” Ciown 8vo. 5s. 

Anyhow Stories, Moral and Otherwise. By Mrs. W. K. Clif¬ 
ford. Illustrated by UouoTHV Tknnant. Crown 8 vo. Is.; cloth Is. Od. 

“ They arc unique among tales intended for children, alike for their quaint¬ 
ness of humour, their gentle pathos, and tjie stjbtlcty with which lessons, 
moral and otherwise, arc conveyed to children, and perliaps to their seniors as 
well.”— S^cUitvr. 

By Charlotte M, Yonge. With Uhtstraiionsj Ol(^e 8w. 4s. 6<f. each. 
The Little Duke. New Edition. Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe. 
The Rrince and the Page. New Edition. 

P’s and Q's. New Edition. The Lances of Lynwood. 

With Upwards of One Hundred Pictures hy Waller Crane. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tc^es. A Selection from the Household Stories. 

Translated from the German by Lucy Cranis. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Children’s Poetry. By the Author of John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Globe Svo. 4s. $d. 

The Adventures of a Bsownie. By the Author of John Halifax, 
Gentleman.’* With Illustrations by Mrs. ALLiNonAM. New Edition. 
Globe Sijp. 4«. 6d., ^ • 

Alice Learmont : A Fairy Tale. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” With Illmstrations by James Godwin. New Edition, re- 
vised b^tlio Author. Globe 8vo. 48. Od. „ 

School Poetry Bopk. Compiled by M. A. Woods. Fcap, Svo, 
Book I. 2s. 6d. Book IT. 4s. 6d. 

My ^A^u^iful Lady. By Thomas Woolner, R.A. With ajVig-' 
nette by A. Huouks. ^*Thir<l Edition. 

MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 



MACMIILAN AND CO.’S PUBblCATIONS. 

For Ood add Gold. By Jtoian CoaBBTT. Author of “ The Fall 
• of Asgard: A Tale of St. Olafe Day.” Crown 8yo. 

The TennyBon Birthday Book. Edited^by Ehilt SH£.K:iispEAB. 
jIn two s^res. (1) Extra'.cap. 8vo Edftion on Handmade Paper 
{With red lines. 6s. (2) 18mo'. 2a. 6d. 

The Brook. By Alfeed, Lokb Tbnntson, P.L., D.C.K With 
20 Illustrations in Colour. By A. Woodeuff. 32mo. 2a. Od.*' 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

Crown 8to. 6s. each. 

The Heroes; or, Greek Fairy Talcs for my Children. IllustratdB. 
The Water Babies ; A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. Illustrated 
by Sir Noel Paton, B.8.A., and P. Skelton. 

Glauous: or, The Wonders of the ^a-Shoro. Illustrated. 

The Hermits. 

Uadam How and Lady Why; or. First Lessons in Earth-Lore for 
Children. Illustrated. 

At Last: A Christmas in the West Indies. With Illustrations. 
Kmse Idylls, New and Old. Contents; A Charm of Birds; 
Chalk-Stream Studies: My Winter Garden; From Ocean to 
Sea, etc. 

Selections from Some of the Writings of Bev. Charles Kingsley, 

M.A. Crown 8vo. 6a. 

Daily Thoughts. Selected from the Writings of Chaelbs 
Kinq^ey. By his Wife. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MISS YONGE’S NOVELS AND TALES. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


The Heir of Bedolyffe. 
Heartsease. 

Hopes and Fears. 

Dynevor Terrace. 

I^e Daisy Chain. 

The Trial. 

Pillars of the House. 2 Vols. 
The Young Stepmother. 

The Clever Woman of the 
Family. '■ 

The Three Brides. 

My Young Alcides. 

The Caged Lion. 

Tbs Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. 


The Chaplet of Pearls. 

Lady Hester and the Danvers 
Papers. • 

Magnum Bonum. 

Love ai}d Life. a 
Unknown to History. 

Sti'ay Pearls. „ 

The Armourer’s ’PreniioeB. 

The Two Sides of the BhielA 
Nuttle’s Father. 

Scenes and Characters. 
Chantry House. 

A Modem Telemachiti.'' 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
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Macmillan & Co:s Catalocub of Worl’S in 
Ben.les Lettaes, includmg Poetry, Fictimi, etc. 


ABO»T MONEY; AND OTHER THINGS. AGif. Book..By 

the Author of “John Hnhfax, Gentleman.” Crown 8vo. 6i. • 

FROM. By John Richjvko Gbeeh, M.A., 
LT«. 1 j^ (Golden Jreasury Series.) i8mo. 4^.6^. • * 

./^VE^NT^URES OF A BROWNIE, THE. By the Author of "John 
^^Halifax, Genllwna.i.” With Illustrations by Mrs. Alungham. New Edition. 
• (wbe 8vo. 4^. 6</. 


^SOP. SOME OF ./ESOP’S FABLES. With Modem Instances shown in 
Designs by Randolph Caldecott. From New Translations by Alfred 
Caldecott, M.A. The Engraving by J. D, Cooper. 3)emy4to. 7/. 6^^. 

ALEXANDER (C. F.). — fius SUNGAY HOOK OF POETRY FOR 
THE yOUNw (Golden Treasury Scries.) i8mo. 4*. €d. 


ALICE LEARMONT. a Fairy Tale. By the Author of John H.alifax, 
Gentleman.** With Illustrations by Jambs Godwin, New Edition, revised. 
Globe 8vo. 4r. 6rf. 

ALLINGHAM.— the BATXAD BOOK. Edited by William AllinghasT 
(Golden Treasury Series.) i8mo. 4J. 6f(. 

AMIEL.—THE journal intime of HENRI FREDERIC AMIKT.. 
Translated, with an Introducli m and Notes, by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Two Vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 

AN ANCIENT CITY, ANO OTHER POEMS,— By A Native 
OF Surrey. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6f. 

AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY, By the Author of “John fTalifa,x, 
Gentleman.'* With Illustrations by F. Noel Paton. Royal 8 v«__ 7X. 6rf. 
ANDERSON. —BALTADS AND SONNETS. By Alexander Anderson 
(Surfaceman), l^xtra fcap. 8vo. 5J. 

ARIOSTO.— PALADIN AND SARACEN. Stories from Ariosto. By 
H. C Hollway*Caltkkop, With Illustrations by Mrs. Ar'I’hur Lemon. 
Crown 8vo. 6^ 

ARNOLD .—Works bjiaMATTHuw Arnold. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF MATTHEW ARNOT.D. Vol. I. Eariv 
POEMS^NAPRA hiyE PoUMSf >?ND SONNETS. Vol. II. LyRIC AND KlEGIAC 
PoEi<*s: VoU III. Dramatic and L.ater Poems. New and Complete 
Edition. 'Three Vols. Crown 8vo. 75. each. 

SELECTED POEMS OF MA 1 THEW iy<NOLn. With Vignette engraved 
by C. H. Jekns. (Golden Treasury Series.) i 8 mo. 4f. 6 </. 
DISCOURSES IN AMERICA. Crown 8 vo. 4^ 


illustrations. Sixth Thousand. Crown 8vo. ar. V- 


MUSIC IN THE HOUSE. By John Hullah. With Illustrations. FouflST 
Thousand. Crown Bvo. ar. Crt. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


ART AT HOME SERIESwtf;2//»/<if</, 

TBft DINJtlfG-ROOM. Ry Mss. Lorrm. Illustrated. Fourth Thousand. 
Crown 8 vo. as. Cd, « * 

THE 'b6d.RO'vW and boudoir. By LwY BASKaa. Illustrated. 

Fourth Ihousana. Crown 8vo. as, td, i 
DRES 3 . By Mrs. Oliphant. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. as. 6 d. ^ 

AMATEUR THEATRICALS. By Walter H. Polt-ocic and Lady Pol!x»ck. 
illustrated by Kate Greenaway. Crown 8va aJ. 6 ti, 

NEEDLEWORK. By EuzARKrii Glaistrr, Authw of '*Art Et..broidery.” 
Illustrated. Cr^wo 8vo. as. 6 d. 

THE MINOR ARTS-PORQELAIN PAINTING, WOOD CARV/:: 3 , 

Pencilling, modelling, mosaic work, &c. Uy Cf^Rtr^ 

G. Lslanc). Illustrated. Crown jBvo. >r. 6 d. 

THE LIBRARY. By Andrew Lano. With a Ch-ipter on 
Boaks, by Austin Dobson. IIlustAited. Crown 8vo. y. \ 

ARTEYELDE—JAMES & PHI! IP VON ARTEVELDE. 

By W. J Ashley, B.A., late Scholar of Ballio! College, Oxford. Being the 
Lothian Prize Essay for 1882. Crown 8vo. 6r. 

ATKINSON.— AN ART TOUR TO THE NORTHERN CAPITALS 
OF EUROPE. By J. Bbavington Atki*\son. 8vo. rax. 

AUSTIN .— Works by Alfrei> Austin. 

SAVONAROLA. A 'i'ragcdy. Crown 8vo. yx. 64 . 

SOLILOQUIES IN SONG. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

AT THE GATE OF THE CONVENT, and other Poems. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 
PRINCE LUQiFER. A Poem. Crown 8vo. [/h iAsj^nss. 

AWDRY.—fHE S'IK)RY OF A FELLOW SOLDIER. By FrancesAwdry. 
(A Life of Bishop Patteson for the Young.) With a Preface by Charlotte M. 
Yomgb. Gbbe 8vo. ax. 64 . 

BACON’fi ESSAYS. Edited by W. Alois Wright. (Golden Treasury 
Series.) s8mo. 4X. 64 . 

BAKER. —Work# by Sir Samuel Baker, M.A, F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &c., &c. 
CAST UP BY THE SEA; or. THE AtWENTURES OF NED GREY. With 
Illustrations by IluARn. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 6 s. * 

TRUE TALES FOR MY GRANDSONS. With lUustraUons by W. J. Hen- 
NBSSY. Crown 8vo. yx. 64 . 

BALLAD BOOK. —CHOICEST ANECDOTES AND SAYINGS. 
Edited by Wiluam Allingkam. (GoUeif IVeasury Se.'ieL) x8mo. 4X. 64 . 

BARKER (LADY) .—^Works by Lady Barker (Lady Broome) : 

A YEAR'S HOUSEKEEPING IN SOUTH AFRICA. With Illustrations. 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo. jx. 64 . 

STATI(')N LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND. With Ulusti^ations. Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 3X. 64 . 

L^TTEJIS TO GUY. Crown 8 to. 5^- 

THE WHITE RAT, and other Stcoies. Illustrated 1 ^ W. J. Hbnnbssy. 
Globe 8vo. 'as. 64 . 

SEESLY.— STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. By Mrs. 
Beesly. ’*cap. 8 vo. as. 64 . 
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BERTZ,— THE FRiaiCH PRISONERS. A Story for Boyr. By liEwARu 
fiUT^ Crowa Svo. 6d, ^ 

BIK^LAS.— LOUKIS* LAR«;j or, THE REMINISCENCE^ OF A 
CHfOTE merchant DURING THE GREEK WAR OF INDE¬ 
PENDENCE* Fromthe Greek ofD. Bik^las. Translated* with Introdu'idon , 
on the Rise and Devcioprient of Modern Greek Literature, byj. Gknnauius, 
d*Affaires at the Greek I^cgatioa ia London. Crown Svo. ji. 6U. 

.a ® 




RNSON.— SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN Translated from the Norwegian 
Bjornstjurns BjSrmsom, by Juus Sutibr. Crown Svo. 


BLACK (W.).— THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON, 
Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6s. 

A PRINCESS OF THULE. Grown Svo. 6 j. 

THE MAID 03 KILLEENA, and other Stories. Crown Svo. 6t. 
MADCAP VIOLET. Crown Svo. Cs. 

GREEN PASTURES Alrt) PICCADILLY. Cheaper EdiUon. Crown 8 vo. 
6s, 

MACLEOD OF DARE. With Illubtrations. Cheaper Edition. Crown Svdl 
6 r. 

WHITE WINGS. A YACHTING ROMANCE. Cheaper Edidon. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

THE BEAUTIFUL WRETCH: THE FOUR MAC NICOLS: THE PUPIL 
OF AURELIUS. Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. Gr. 

SHANDON BELLS. Crown Svo. Cheaper Edition. 6s. 

YOLANDE : THE STORY OF A DAUGHTER. Crown Svo. 

THE WISE WOMEN OF INVERNESS, a Talf, and other Miscellanies. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. New EdiUpn. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

JVHITE HEATHER. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Sabina ZEMBRA. Three Vols. Crown Svo. axs. 64 . 

BLAClilB.—-Works by John Stuart Blackib, Emeritus Professor of Greek 
in tlie University, of Edinburgh v— 

THEW^^E MEN OF GREECE. In a Series of Dramatic Dialogues. Crown 
Svo. gs. 

LAY SERMONS. Crown Svo. 6s. 

GOETHE’S FAUST. ^Translated into 
Remarks. By J. Stoart Blackib, 

HISTORY TEACH t Two Edinburgh Lectures. CtownSvo. 
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^ MESSIS VITiE: Gleanings of Song from a Happy J^e. Crown Svo. 4s* 6d, 
ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. By HsNilir A. Bright* 

Qown Svo. 3 S. 6d. 


English Verse, with Notes and Preliminary 
F.R.S.E. Crown Svo. or. 
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BRIIILE/ .-''JLSoAVJ. l^y tile l.iu (i4..ivOu B^imi.cv, |.U>rariun o£ 
Trinity College, Camliridge. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., late Fe^w and 
Tutor of Trinity College, t 7 aml>ridge. A new Edition. Globe 8vo. 

Conientst 'leimytoii’s Poms; Wo<isworth’s Poms; Poetry and Criticism; 
Cirlyle'sJ^Life of Sterling; “Esmond": “ V^estward Hol"; Wilson's “Noctcs 
Ambrosijtoa"; Comte's "Positive Philosophy," &c. c< 

BBOOKE (S. A.).— UIQUET OF THE TUFT: A LOVE DRAMA. , 
By the Rev. Stovkori) A. Bkookr, M.A. Extrd crown 8vo. 6#. 

BROWNE (SIR THOMAS).— RELIOIO MEDICI; UUer to a 

Friend, SiC., and Christum Morals. Edited by W, A. Grebnhill, M.D. 
x8rno. 4S Cd. (Golden Treasury Series.) / 

BUKdBLrRBBR BOGO*S BUBQBT*, By A Rktired Judgs, ^Wiifc 
Eleven Ilhistrations by Alice Havers. Crown 8 vo. 4s. 6 rf. 

BUNCE.— fairy tales. THEIR ORIGIN AND MEANING. With 

some Account of the Dwellers in Fairy Land. By J. Thackray Buncb. 
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BURGON, —POEMS. By John William Eurcoh, B.p., Dean of 
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BURKE.— I.E'ITEKS, TRACTS. AND SPEECHES ON IRISH AFFAIRS. 
By Edmund Burke. Arranged and Edited by Matthew Arnold, with a 
Preface. Crown 8vo. Cs. ^ 

BURN.— roman LITERATURE IN RELATION TO ROMAN ART. 

By the Rev. Robert Burn. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. \/n the press. 
BURNETT.— Works by Frances Hodgson Burnett, Author of "That 
Lass o* Lowrie's”:— 

HAWORTH'S. A Novel. Globe 8vo. er. 

LOUISIANA; and THAT LASS O’LOWRIE'S. Two Stories. Illustrated. 
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BURN S.— THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBF.RT BURNS. Edited from 
the best printed and manuscript Authorities, with Gl Ks.sarial Index and a 
Biographical Memoir, by Alexander Smith. With Portrait of Bums, and 
Vignette of the 'I'wa Dogs, engraved by Shaw. Two Vols. Fcap. 8vo. 104 
COMPLETE WORKS OB'. Edited with Mem<^ by Alexander Smith. 
(Globe Edition.) Globe 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

BUTLtHR’S HUBIHRAS. —Edited, with Introduction and “Notes, by 
Alfred Milnks, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. Parti. 3s. 6 ti. Parts II. and III. 4s.6a. 

BYRON.—PoETRY OF EVRON. Chosen and afranged by ^Iatthbw 
Arnoi.d. (Golden Treasury Series.) iSrao. 4s. 6d. Large Paper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 

CARLYLE (THOMAS).. LE'TTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 
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CARROLL .-—Works by Lewis Carroll:— ■» 

ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. With Porty-two Illustra¬ 
tion^ by Tbnnibi.. SttiI' i*housand. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6j, 

A GERMAN TRANSLATION OF THE SAME. WjlIi Ten^wel's Illustra- 
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A FRENCH TkANSLA'UON* OF THE SAME, With TENNjEi's Illustia- 
tiShs. Crown 8vo, gJt. 6s. 

AN ITALIAN TRANSLATION OF THE SAME. By T. P. Rossetti. 
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TiSi^OEMS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, sometime Fellow ofrOricI 
College, Oxford. Ninth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. ' 

COLLECTS OP’the CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with a 

, beautifully Coloured Floral Design to each Ci.llect, and Illuminated Cover. 
^ Oown 8vc. I2J. 

CpLLIER.— A PRIMER OF ART. By John Couw.. t8mo. u. 
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COLQUKOUN.— RHYMES AND CHIMES. By F. S. Cotgraoiw (nA» 
P. 6. Ftnxas MMTUim). Extra leap. 8vo. w. M 
CONWAY.—^Worltf by Hitch CoiiwAV. <, ‘ 

A family AFFAIR. Crown 8vo. ^ 

LIVINf. OR DEm Crown 8vo. (Sr. , 


NO OR DI 
35TT.— 


THE FALL OF ASGAi<U. TwoVols. Globe Svo. «M. 

FOR GOD OR GOLD. Crown Svo. , \Tn the f rest. 

CORNWALL, AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
through. ?y the Author of “John Halifax, Centteman. With 
numerous Illustrations by C. Napiek Hemy. Medium 4I0. irr. M. _ 

COWPER.— POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with UioKraphical Inlroduf/on,, 

t&®task:®an"kpisMo1ose^^^ 

or, a Review of the Schools; and the 

Edited, with Notes, by William Bbnham, B.D. (Globe Readings Edition.) 

LETTE^’o”'WILLIAM COWPER. felted, with Introduction, by Rev. 
William Benkam, B.D., F.S.A.. Rector of St. Edmund tfife King, Lombard 
Street rSmo. as. 6d. (Golden IVeasury Series.) , . v %ir 

SELECTIONS FROM COWPRR'S PoEMS. an Introduction by Mrs. 

Olipmant. i8mo. 4s. M. (Golden Ireabury Series.) 

CUANB.— THE SIRENS THREE. A Poem. Written and Illustrated 
*• by Walter Crane. Royal 8vo. lof. 

CRANE.— GRIMM'S FAIRY TAJ.ES: A Selection from the HousehoU 
Stories. Translated from the German by Lucy Crane, and done into Pictures 
by W*ALTER Crank. Crown Svo. 6s. 

CRANE (LUCY).— IrECTURES ON ART AND THE FORMATION 
OF TASTE. By Lucy Crane. With Illustrations by Thomas and Walter 
Crane. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CRANE (T. F.)—ITALIAN POPULAR TALES. By Tkomas Frederick 
Crane, i^M., Professor of the Romance Languages in Cornell University. 
Demy 8vo. 14^. 

CRAWFORD—Work,by F. Marios Crawford. 

MR. ISAACS. A Tal* of Modem India. Crown 8vo. .r.py 
DOCTOR CLAUDIUS. A True Story. Crown Svo. M. 


ZOROASTER. Crown 8vo. 65. 

A TALK OF A LONELY PARISH. Crown Bvo. 6». 

MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. Two Vols. Globe Svo. I«. , „ _ 

CUNNINGHAM.— THE CCERULEANS. A Vaeatipn Idyll. Ur H. S 
CUNHINGKAM. Author of “ The Uironides of I?listypore.R New and V 1 >“P«'' 
Edition. (Sown 8vo. 

DAGONET THE JESTER .—Crown Svo. 

DAHN.— FELICITAS. ATale of%he German Migrations, a.d. 476. By Felix 
Dahn. Translated by M. a. C.E. Crown Bvo. ^s.6d. 

DANTE : AN ESSAY. By the Very Rev. R. W. Chinch, D.C.L., Dean of 
Su Paul's. With a Translation of the **De Monarchic. By !'• J. C'*”)?^*** 
Crown 8V0. 6s. - , s j-j. 

THE “RE MONARCHIA." Separately. 8vo. ^.6f 

THE PURGATORY. Edited, with Iranslation and Note*, by A. J. Butler, 

""/hVpARADISoI* Edited, with aTranslationand Notes, by A J. Butler, M.A 
Crown Svo. ^as. 6d. 
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DAY.— Works by tha Rev. Lal Beiiari Day: 

BENGAL PEASANT LIFE. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6 t. 

FOLK-TALES OF BEMGAL. Crown 8vo. 4#. 6 d, 

DAYS WITH SIR^ ROGER COVER 2 .EY. From The 
Spe^aier., With Numerous Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. S^ll 410 . 
Extragilt. 6r. 

DEMOCRACY— An Anjerican Novel. Crown 8vo. ,4^.6^ 

DE MORGAN (MARY).—THE NECKLACE OF THE PRINCESS 
FIOIHMONDE, and other Stories. With 35 Ulustrationsijy W^^ltbr Cranb. 
Pxtra'fcap. 8vo. 6 s. 

'• '^Iso an Edition printed by Messrs. R. and R. Clark, on hand-made paper, the 
fflate^nitial letters, head and tail pieces being printed on Indian paper and mounted 
in the text. Fcap. 410. Thb Edition is Limited to one Hunorbd Copibs. 

DEUTSCHE LYRIK, By Dr. Bdchhbim. (Golden Treasury Series.) 
i8mo. 4r. 

DE VERB.— SPENSER, WORDSWORTH, AND OTHER STUDIES. 
A Volume of Collected Essays. By Aubrey db Verb. Globe 8 vo. 

[In tM press, 

DE WINT.— the life of peter DE WINT. By J. Comyns Carr. 
Illustrated with 20 Photogravures from the Artist's Work. Medium 4tOb 

(/» preparation, 

DICKENS (CHARLES).— THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OP.THii 
PICKWICK CLUB. By Charlbs Dickens: with Notes and numerous 
Illustrations. Edited by Charles Dukbns the Younger. In Two Volumes. 
Extra Crown 8vo. sjf. 

DICKENS’S DICTIONARY OF PARIS^ 1S85. An Unconventional 
Handbook. With Maps. Plans*, &c. i8mo. Paper cover, is. Cloth, if. 6d. 
DICKENS'S DICTIONARY OF LONDON, 1887. (Seventh 
Year.) An Unconventional Handbook, With Maps, Plans, &c. i8mo. Paper 
' cover. If. Cloth, if. 6 d. 4 « 

DICKENS’S DICTIONARY OF THE THAMES. 1887. An 

Unconventional Handbook. With Maps, Plans, && Paiier cover, is. Cloth, 

If. 6d. » 

DICKENS’S CONTINENTAL A.B.C. RAILWAY GUIDE. 

Published on the first of each Month. x8mo. if. 

DICKENS’S “DICTIONARY OF THE UNIVERSITY 

OF OXFORD. 1885^885. i8mo. paper cover, if. 

DICKENS’S DICTIONARY OF THE UNIVERSITY 

OF GiAlBRIDGE. i885-i886. i8mo. papercover. if. 

DICKENS’S DICTIONARY OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. InPne Volume. tSmo. Cloth, af. 6<4 


DILLWYN (E. A.).—^Worksby E. A. Dillwyn. 

JILL. Crown 8vo. of. 

TI^Lj»JbND JACK. 3 vols. Globe[8vo. X 2 f. -* 

DOYLE.— THE RETURN OF THE GUARDS, and other PoeraV By Sir 
^ Francis Hastings Doyle, late Fellow of All Souls' College, OxfortL Crown 
8vo. fs. 6d, I 

'DkYDEN.— POETICAL WORKS OP. Edited, with a Merioir, by W. dT 
4 CHKISTIB, M.A. (Globe Edition.) Globe 8vo. 31. 6 d. 
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DU^F (QRAilT).— MISCELLANIES, POLITICAL and LITERARY. 

By the Right Hon. M. £. Grant Durr. 8 vo. los. 6cL 
EBERSih—Works by Dr. Georg Ebers. * * 

THE BURGOMftSTER'S WIFE^a Tale of the Siege of Leyden. Translated 
by CXARA Reix. CYown 8vo. 4^. 6d. ' 
only a word. Translated by Clara Bell. Crown 8vo. 4#, 6d* 
ERBON.—BETHESDA. By Bar&ara Elbon. New Edition. Crown 8ro. • 
6 s. 

ELIylS.—S ketching FROM nature, a Handbook for SttdenUand 

Amateurs. By Tristra'm J. Ellis. With a Frontispiece and jo Illustrations 
by H. Stacy Marks. K.A., and 30 Sketches by the Author. New Ed(r''*v;, 
Enl^ged and Revised. Crown 8vo. 3^-. td, ^ 

EMERSON.— THE .COtXECTKU WORKS OF RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON. Uniform with the Eveusluy Edition of Charles Kingsley’s 
Novels. Globe 8vo., price 5^. each volume, 
t. MISCELLANIES. Withanintro- 4.4ENGT.TSH TR\ITS: AND RE- 
ductory Essay by John Morlby. PRESENTA'ITVE MEN. 

a. ESSAYS. 5. CONDUCr AF LIFE: AND 

3. POEMS. SOCIETY and SOLi rUDE. 

6 . LETTERS: SOCIAL AIMS. &c. 

ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, THE. favofusciy 

Illustrate'^. Published Monthly. Number I., October, 1883. Price .Sixpence. 
YEARLY VOLUME, 1884, con^.istim; of 793 closely-printed pages, and coatam- 
ing xzS Woodcut Illustrations of various sires. Bound in extra cloth, coLttred 
^ges. Royal 8v». •js. 6d, 

YEARLY VOLUME, 1825. A Handsome Volume, <X)n«isting of 840 closely 
printed pages, containing nearly 500 Woodcut Illustrations of various sizes, bound 
m extra cl"th, coloured edges. Royal 8vo. 84*. 

YEARLY VOLUME, 1886. A Handsome Volume, consisting of 840 closely 
printed page^, containing about 400 Woodcut Illustrations of various sizes 
bonn'd In extra cloth, coloured edges. Royal 8vo. 8 j. 

YEARLY/liVWLUME, 1887, A 1 -iandsome Volume, consisting of over 833 closely 
printed pages, and coniaiuing nearly 400 Woodcut Illustrations of various sizes, 
botmd in extra cloth, coloured edges. Royal 8vo, 8s, 

Cloth Covers for binding Volumes, is. 6d. each. 

ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE," THE. PROOF 
IMPKESSldUs OF ENGRAVINGS ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED. In Portfolio. 21s. 

ENGLISH MEN GF LETTERS. Edited^by John Moklev. Crown 

8 VO. 2 S. 6d. each. * 

JOHNSON. By Leslie Stei'Iibn. BUKKE. ByJvHM Morley. 

SCOIT. By R. H. Hutton. MIL'J ON. By Mark I^attison. 

GIBBON. By J. Cotter Morisom. HAWTHORNE. By Henry James. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonds. 4 . SOUTHEY. By Professor Dowdbn* 

HUME. By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. CHAUCER. By A. W. Ward. 
GOLDSMITH. By William Black. COWPER. ^ByGoLDwiN Smith. 
rJEFOEf ByW, Minto. BUNYAN. By J. A. FRO**nit 

BlfilN^. By Principal Shairp. LOCKE. By Prof. Fowler. 

SPENSER. By the Very Rev. R.W. BYRON. By Prof Nichol. 

Church, Dean of St. Wul’s. WORDSWORTH. By F. W. H. 

T’HACKERAY. By Anthony Tkol- Myers. 

DRVDEN. ByGEOKCBSAiNTsuuRV. 
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ENGLISH MEN OP LETTERS-(«»««wrf). 

LANDOR.* Bjr Sidney Colvin. MACAUIAY. By J.« Cotter 

DEQUINCEY. By Prof. IIassox. »Mi)I!isom. o ^ 

CHARLES LAMB. By Rev. Ai.freJi FIELDING. ByAusTiH Dojsok. 

AtNGEi# SHERIDAN. By Mrs. OurHANT. 

^ENTLEY. By Prof. R. C. Jesb. ADDISON. By W. J. Courthope.* 
CHARLES DICKENS. By*A. W- BACON. By the Very Rev. R. W, 
Ward. 9 Ciilkcii, Dean of^t. Fuil’s. 

GRAY. By Edmund Gossb. COLERIDGE. By II. D. Traill. 

By Lrslik Stephen. SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By John 

S'ftERlIiC. By H. D. Traill. Addington Symonds. 

K EATS. By Sidney Colvin. 

[Other Volumes to follow.] 

Popular Edition. One Shilling Each. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Johm Morlrv. . 

Now publishing Kibnthly. Vols. 1 .—IX. ready. Paper covers, ir. each; cloth 
binding, is, Cxi, 


JOHNSON. By Leslie StkpAen. BURNS. By Principal Shairp. 

SCOTT. By R. H. Hutton. SPENSER. Bv the Very Rev. R. 

GIBBON. By J. Cotter Morison. W. Church, Deail of St. Paul's. 

HUME. ByT. H, Huxlby. l‘’.R.S. THACKERAY. By Anthon'yTrol- 

GOLDSMITH. By Wh. Black. . i.oib. - lOctabcr. 

SHELLEY. ByJ. A. SvMONi>s. BURKE. By JoiiM MoR;.Ey. 

DEtOE. ByW, Mmro. MILTON. By Mark Pattison. 

iDecembet'. 

[And the rest of the Scries in due course.] 

ENGLISH STATESMEN. , 

Under the above title Messrs. Macmillan & Co, beg to announce a seffes of short 
biographies, not designed to be a complete roll of famous Statesmen, but to present in 
historic order the lives and work of iho.se leading actors in our affairs who by their 
direct influence have le[t an abiding mark on the policy, the institutions, and the 
position of Great Britain aniong States. 

T%e following U^^of subjects is the re.sult of careful selection. The great move¬ 
ments of imuunal history aie made to follow one another in a connected course, and 
the senes is intended form a continuous narrative of English freedom, order, and 
ITOwer, Thfl^fullywing Volume are in preparation 


IHL CONQUEROR. EI.IZABEI’H. By the Very Rev. the 
By Edwa^ a. FiAisman. U.C*!..', Dean of St. Paul’s. 

Vntl'cfnss. OLIVER CROMWELL. By Frederic 
HENRY 11 . By Mrs. J. R. Guern. Harrison. 

EDWARD* I. By Frederick WlLilAM III. By H. D. Traill. 

Pollock. WALPOLE. By Leslie STBrtiEN. 

HENRY VII, By J. Cotter CHATHAM. By J. A. Froudb. 

PITT. By John Morlby. » 
WOL^Y. By Prof. M. (Jeigkton. PEEL. By J. R. Thursfield,* 

EV AN S. —Works by Sebastian Evans. 1 

^ FABIAN'S MANUSCRIPT. AND OTHER POEMS. Fcop. ' 

IN ^HL SlUDIO: A DECADE OF POEMS. Extra fcap. Bvo. 51. 
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FAKRY book. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.** (GoMcn 
Treasury Series.) x8mo. 4#. 6H. 

FAY.— iiUSIC •STUDY IN GElV/fANY. From the Home Correspondence of 
Avr/ Fay, with a Preface by Sir GEORGE GIcOVE, D.C.L, Director of the 
Royal Coliese of Music. Crown 8vo. 4^. M, ^ 

F.XNCK.— romantic love and personal BEAUTY: THEIR 
DEVELOPMENT, CAUSAL RELA'l JON. HISTORIC AND* 
NATKWAL PECULIARITIES. By Henry T. Finck. a vols. Crown 
8vo, lOT. • 

FLKMING.—'Works by Georgk Fleming. 

VESTIGIA. New Edition. Globe 8vo. as. 

A NILE NOVEL. New Edition. Globe 8vo. as. 

MIRAGE. A Novel New Edition. Globe 8vo. af. 

THE HEAD OF MEDUSA. New Edition. Globe 8vo. ar. 

FO’C’S’LE YARNS.— Including ‘*BETSY LEE*" AND OTHER 
POEMS. Crown 8vo. 7r. 6(i. % 

FORBES.— SOUVENIRS OF SOME CONTINENTS. By Akchibai.d 
Forbes, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6x. #■ 

FOSTER-BARHAM.— THE NIBEI.UNGEN LIED. Lay of the 
Nibelung. Translated from the German. By Alfred G. Foster-Barkam. 
Crown 8vo. lox. 6e/. 

FRASER-TYTLERI- SONGS IN MINOR KEYS. By C. C. Fraser- 
Tytler (Mrs. Edward Liddell). Second Edition. i8ino. 6s. 

FREEMAN . —Works by E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of 
Modem History in the University of Oxford. 

HISTORICAL AND ARCH 11 KCTUl<AL SKETCHES ; CHIEFLY 
ITALIAN. With Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. xor. 6{i. 

SUBTEJiT AND NEIGHBOUR LANDS OF VENICE. Being a Comimnion 
Volume to “ Historical and Architectural Sketches.’* With lllusttations. Crown 
8vo. SOS. 6d. 

ENGLISH TOWNS AND DISTRICXa With lUustrations. 8vo. 14^. 

GARNETT. — IDYLLS AND EPIGRAMS. Chiefly from the Greeic 
Anthology. By Richard Gaknbtt. Fcap. 8vo. n.td. 

GEDDES.— FI.OSCULI GRAECI BOREALES SIPE ANTHOLOGIA 
GRAECA ABERDONENSIS. Contexuit GULIELMUS D. •■GEDDES. 
Crown 8vo. 6r. 

GILMORE.— STORM WARRIORS: ‘or* LIFE-BOAt WOEK ON THE 
GOODWIN SANDS. Bjr the Rev. John Gii.more, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Luke’s, Lower Norwood, ourrey. Author of “The Ramsgate Life^Boat," in 
“ Macmillan’s Magazine.** Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6^. • 

GLOBF LIBRARY,— Globe 8vo. Cloth, 6el. each. 

.SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by W. G. Clakk, M.A., 
and^W, Aldis Wright, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, E 4 ^^(;rs of tho 
“ ^mbridge Shakespeare.’* With Glossary, • 

SPENSER’S COMPLETE WORKS. Edited froA the Original Editions and 
Manuscripts, by R. Morris, with a Memoir by J. W, Hales, M.A WVh 
Glossary. 

SIR WAtiTER SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited with a Biographical 
and CMtical Memoir by Francis Turner Palgravb, and copious Notes| 
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GLOBE LlBRARY-~c(mfinuf(f. 

COMPLEJE WORKS 05 ROBERT BURNS.—THE POEMS, ^ONGS. 
AND LEITERS, edited/rom the besttPrinted and Manr^^cript Authorities. 
Wi^ Glosiarial ludex, brotes, an^ a Biographical Memoir by Alexander 
Smitil 

ROBINsON CRUSOE. Edited after the Original Editions, with a Biographical 
Introduction by Henry Kingsley. 

GOLDSMITH'S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. Edited, with Biographical 
Introduwion by Professor Masson. ^ 

POPE'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, ^th Notes and Intfcductc^ Memoir, 
by Adolphus William Ward, M.A., Fellow of Si. Peter's College, Cambridge, 
.SBRProfessor of History in Owens College, Manchester. 

GRVfeN'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with a Memoir. Revised Text, 
and Notes, by W. D. Christir, M.A., of Trinity College. Cambridge.': 

COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Notes and Biographical 
Introduction, by Rev. William Brnham, B.D. 

MORTE D’ARTHUR.—SIR THOMAS MALORY'S BOOK OF KING 
ARTHUR ANDOF HIS N 0 B 1 <E KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. 
Thcoriginal Editi<y of Caxton, revised for ModernUsc. With an Introduction 
by Sir Edward Strachey, Bart. 

THE WOR KS OF VIRGIL. Rendered into English Prose, with Introductions. 
Notes, Running Analysts, imd an Index. By James Lon.sdalb. M.A.. 
late Fellow and 'I'utor of Balliol College, Oxford, and Classical Professor in 
King's College. London; and Samuel Lee. M.A.. Latin Lecturer at Uniyersiiy 
Cnllege, I^ondon. 

THE WORKS OF HORACE. Rendered into Engli«;h Prose, with Introductions. 
Running Analyris, Notes and ^Index. P.y James Lonsdale, M.A.. and 
Samuei. Lee. M.A. 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS, Edited, with Introductions, by Professor 
Masson, 

GOETHE AND CARLYLE.— CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
GOETHE AND CARLYLE. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. Crown 
8vo. pj. 

GOETHE'S REYNARD THE FOX .--Translated into English Verse 
by A. Douglas Ainslib. Crown 8vo. ys. 6d. 

GOETHE'S KATJST, Translated into English Verse, with No*. es anil 
Drelimin^ Remarks, by John Stuart Blackik, F.R.S.E., Emeritus ProfesMir 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. qs. 

GOLDEN TREXsORY SERIES .“Uniformly printed in i8mo., 
with Vignette Titles by Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., T. Wooi.ner, W. Holman 
Hunt, Sir Noel P^vt jn, Arthur Hughes, &c. Engnaved on Steel by Jeens, 
Stodarix dbd others. Bound in extra cloth. 4s. 6<f. e.ich volume. 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICAL 
POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Selected and arranged, with 
Notes, by Prof. Francis Turner Pai.grave? 

THE CHILDREN'S GARLAND FROM THE BEST POETS. Selected 
and arranged by CovENifliY Patmore. 

THE BOOK OF PRAISE. From the best English Hymn Writers. Selected^ 
and by Earl S91.00RNE. A New And Enlarged Edition. * 

THE FAIRY BOOK ; th^Best Popular Fairy Stories. Selected and renicred 
anew by the Author of '* John Halifax, Gentleman." 

THE BALLAD BOOK. A Selection of the Choicest EHtish Ballads Edited 

i^AlLL lAM AlLINGUAXI. 

THE JEST BOOK, 'ihe Choicest Anecdotes and Sayings. Seiicted and 
anw^ged by Ma]$k Lemon. 
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GOCDEN TREASURY SERIES— 

BACON'S ESSAYS AND COLOURS OF GOOD AND EVIL., With NoUj 
aad CTlossariaLlndex. By W. A||pis WKiatir, m.A. 

THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS from th^ Worti^to that which is to come. By 
JoltN Bunyan. Large Paper Edition. Crown 8vo. -js, 6d. _ 

»THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY FOR THE YOUNG. sSected and 
arranged by C. F. Alexander. ^ 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS of All Times and AH Countries gathered and 
nacrateB an€\% By the Author of “ The Heir of Uedclyffe.'* # 

THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited from the Original 
Edition by J. \V. Clarx» M.A., Fellow of Trinity Oillege, Cambridge.^-% 
THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated into English, with N^, b».J. 

LI. Davies, M.A. and D. j. Vaughan, M.A. 

THE SONG BOOK. Words and Times from the best Poets and Musicians. 
Selected and arranged by John Hullaii, late Professor of Vocal Music in 
King's Ojllege, London. ^ 

LA LYRE FRANQAISE.^ Selected and arranged, with Notes, by Gustavs 
Masson, French Master in Harrow School. ® 

TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. By An Old Boy. 

A BOOK OF WORTHIES. Gathered from ifie Old Histories and written anew 
by the Author of ’* The Heir of Redclyfle.” With Vignette. 

GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Brother.^. New EdiUon. 

THE CAVALIER AND HIS LADY. Selections from the Works of the First 
Duke and Duchess of Newcaiule. With an Introductory Essay by Edward 
Jenkins, Author of “ Ginx's Baby," &c. 

SCOTTISH SONG. A Selection of the Choicest Lyrics of Scotland. Compiled 
and arranged, with brief Notes, by Mary Carlyle Aitken. 

DEUTSCHE LYRIK. The Golden Treasury of the best German Lyrical 
Poems, selected and arranged with Notes and Literary Introduction. By Dr. 
Buchueim. 

RObW^T HERRICK.—selections FROM THE LYRICAL POEMS OF. 

Arranged with Notes by Prof. Francis Turner Paluravb. 

POEMS OF PLACES. Edited by H. W. Longfellow. England and Wales. 

Two Vol>. , 

MATTHEW ARNOLD'S SELECTED POEMS. 

THE STORY OF THE CHRISTIANS AND MOORS IN SPAIN! By 
Charlotte M- Yonge. With a Vignette by Holman Hunt. 

CHARLES LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKIjgPEArfE. Edittd by Alfred 
Aingeu, M.A. 

WORDSWORTH'S SELECT POEMSt Chosen and dSdited, with Preface, bj- 
Matthk\v Arnold. Also a Large Paper Edition. Crown 8vd“, *9#. 
SHAKESPEARE'S SONGS AND SONNETS. Edited, with Notes, by 
Prof. Francis Turner Pai^ravb. , 

SELECITONS PROM ADDISON. Edited by Joim Richard Green. #• 
SELECTIONS FROM SHELLEY. Edited by Stopforu A. Brooke. Also 
Large Paper Edition. Crown 8vo. i2r. 6^. 

POETRY OF BYRON. Chosen and arranged Matthew Aid'WAO. Also 
2» Large Paper Edidoo. Crown 8vo. 9r. 1 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S RELIGIO MEDICI': tetter to a Friend, &c., and 
Christian Morals. Edited by W. A. Grbbnkill, M.D., Oxen. * 

MOHJUIMAD, THE SPEECHES AND TABLE-TALK O#* filE 
PROrHET. Chosen and Translated by Stanley Lanu^Pools. 
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GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES—cohHhu£</, 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, Selections from the Writings of. ArMUged and 
Edited by Sidney Colvjjj. ♦ 

COWPER—SELECTIONS FRON?COWPER'S POEMS. With an Introduc¬ 
tion b|r Mrs. Oliphant. 

- COWPER.—I.ETTERS of WILLIAM COWPER. Edited, with Introduction, 
by the Rev.W. Benham, If. I). 

KEATS.»-THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEAT 3 . Reprinted from 
the Original Editions, with Notes by Prof. Fuancis Tuuner Pai.gravb. 

L 44 kCAL POEMS. By Alfred, Lord Tknnv.son, Poet Laureate. Selected 
ani^nnotated by Prof. Francis Turner Falgravb. Large Paper Edition. 
8vo. gs. 

IN MEMORIAM. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. Large Paper 
Edition. 8vo. gt. 

THE TRIAL ASTO DEATH liV SOCRATES. BeinE the Euthyphron, 
Ai>ology, Crito, aivl Phaedo of Plato. Translated into English by F. J. Church. 

GOLDSMITH. —MI.SCELLANEOUS WORKS. Edited vith Biographical 
Introduction, by Professor Masson. (Globe I'MLtion.) Globe 8vo. 3s. 6a. 

- VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With a Memoir of Goldsmith by 

Professor Masson. (Globe Readings Edition.) Globe 8vo. u. 

gone to TEXAS. LETTERS IJROM OUR BOYS. Edited, with 
Preface, by Thomas Hughes, Q-C. Crown 8vo. 4;. &/. 

GRAY.— THE WORKS OF THOMAS GRAY. Edited by Edmund Gosse. 
Clark lecturer on English Literature in the University of Cambridge. In Four 
Vols. Globe 8vo. 20*. 


GRAHAM.— KING TAMES I. An Historical Tr-agedy. 

Graham, Author of Robert the Bruce." Globe 8vo. js. 

GRAHAM, J. W. —NF,.^RA: a Tale of Ancient Rome. By John W. 
Graham. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6r. 


By David 


GREENWOOD.—the MOON MAIDEN; and other Stories. By 
'Jessy R. Greenwood. Crown 8vo. 3#. 6d. 

GRIMM’S FAUIY TALES. A Selection from the Household Stories. 
Translated from the Geijn.an by Lucy Ckanb, and done into Pictures by 
Walter Crank. Crown 8vo. 6f. 

GURSSK^ AT TRUTH,* Sy Two Brothers. (GoldenTreasury Series.) 
i8mo. V- 

HAMERXON .—Works by P. G. Hamerton. 
i ETCHING AND E'l'CHERS. Illusttatea with Forty-eight new Etchings. 
Third Edition, revi«!ed... Columbier Gvo. 

THE INTELLECT'UaC LIFE. With Portnut of Leonardo da Vinci, etch^ 
by Leopold Flambnc. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. lor 6ti. 

THOiJ'Olil'S ABOUT ART. New Edition, Revised, with Notes an 3 Intro¬ 
duction. Crown 8vo. 6r. 6<i. * 

HUMAN INTERCOURSE Third Thousand. Cro^n 8 yo. 6d 

HABDY .—Works by Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 

BUT YET A WOMAN. A Novel. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 

THR WIND OF DESTINY. Two Vols. Globe 8vo. 12# 
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HARDY, T— THE WOODLANDERS. By Thomas Hardy. Author of 
**Far from the Madding Crowd/* New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo> 6r. 
HARMONIA. —By the Author/^f “Estelle j^ussell.'* 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 
31/. ^ ' 

HARRISON (F.).— THE CHOICE OF BOOKS: and oth« Literary 
, Pieces. Second Edition. By Fkuuukic Harrison. Globe 8vo. 6r. 

%* Also an Edition on Hand^made paper, bud’xam binding. Limited to 25^ 
copies. 8vo. xsr. 

HARRISON- (JOANNA).— A NORTHERN LILY. Five* Years of an 
Uneventful Life. By Joanna Harrison. Three Vols. Crown 8vo. 6d. 
HARTLEY (MRS. NOEL).— Works by Mrs. NoaL Harti.bv. 

M.P. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE HONOURABLE MISS FERRARD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

FLI'l^IERS, TAITERS, AND THE COUNSELLOR: WEEDS, AND 
O'l HER SKETCHES. Crown 8vo. €s. 

CMRlS'i y CAREW. Crown 8vo. 6s. . , 

ISM AY'S CHILDREN. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 3W. 6rf.^ 

HAWTHORNE (JULIAN). —THE LAUGHING MILL; and other 
Stories. By Julian Hawthorne. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
HEINE.— SELECITONS FROM THE POlfcTICAL WORKS OF HEIN- 
RICH HEINE. Translated into EngUsh. Crown 8vo. 4s. 64 . 

A TRIP TO THE BROCKEN. By Heinrich Heine. Translated by R. 
McLiktock. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6ff. 

ideas “BUCK LE GRAND" OF THE REISEBILDER OF HEIN¬ 
RICH HEINE, 1826. A Traa&Ution by I. B. Crown 6vo. 3s. 64 . 
HERRICK (ROBERT).— SELECTIONS FROM THE LYRICAL 
POEMS OF. Arranged with Notes by F. T. Palckavb, (Golden Treasury 
Serie&) x8mo. 4s. 64 
HILL .—Works by Octavia Hii.l. 

HOMES OF THE LONDON POOR. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, sewed, is. 
OUR (^jMMON land. ConsUting of Articles on OPEN SPACES: and on 
WISE CHARIIY. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 64 
HOBDAY.— VILLA GARDENING. A Handbookfor Amateur and Practical 
Gardeners. By E. Hobday, Author of '* Cottage Gardening,** &c. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 6s. ^ 

HOLLWAY-CALTHROP.— paladin AND SARACEN: Stone, 

from Ariosto. By H. C. Holi.waY'Calthkop. With Jllustrations by Mrs 
Arthur Lemon, engraved by O. Lacour. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

HOMER.— THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER DONE INTO ENGLISH 
PROSE. 'By S. H. Butcher, M.A., Professor of G^'c'^k in th** University of 
Edinburgh ; .sometime Fellow and Praelector of University College, Oxford, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge: and A. Lang, M.A., late Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. With Steel Vignette. Seventh and Cheaper Edition. 
Revised and Corrected. WitH new lntr<^uctlon smd Addttimnal Notes. Crow” 
8vo. AS. 64 . ,1 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Books I.—XII. Trenslated into English Verse 
' by the Right Hon. the Earl of Carnarvon. Crown 8vo. 7s. 64 —,, 

THE ILIAD OP HOMER. Translated into English Prose. By AnokVU Lano, 
M.*A., Walter Leap, M.A., and Ernest Myers, M.A. Oown 8vo. w. 64 . 
HOOPJSR AND P.HILLIPS.— A MANUAL OF MARKS ON POT. 
TERY and PORCELAIN. A Dictionary of Easy Reference. By 
Hoovbi; and W. C. Phillips. With numerot» Illustrations. Second Edition, 
revised. x6mo. 4^. 64 
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HOPE. —NOTES AND THOUGHTS ON GARDENS AND W«OD. 
LANDS. WrUten chiefly for Amateurs. By the late Fkancks Jane Hoi*b» 
Wordie Lodge, uear EdiuVtrgh. Edited by Anne J. lioreJoaNbToatB. Crown 
8vo. &. 

HOPKINS. —^Works by Elucb Hopkins. 

ROSE'•URQUAND. A Novel. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6 t. 

AUTUMN SNVALLOWS: a Book of Lyrics. Extra fc.ap. 8vo. 6r. 

■tiOPPUS, —GJ<EAT Tfi.EASON: A Story of the War of Independence, 
s vols. ^Crown 8vo. ©r. ^ ® 

HORACE. WORD FOR WORD FROM HORACE. The Odes IiteraUy 
^MKifled. By W. T. Thoknton, C.U. Crown 8vo. 

WO!|jCS OF. Rendered into English Prose by James Lonsdale, M.A. and 
Samjbl Lb^ M.A. (Globe Edition.) Globe 8vo. y. 6d. 

HULLAH.— HANNAH TARNE. A Story for Girls. By M. E. Hnul-AH, 
Author of ** Mr. Greysmith.'* With Illustrations. New Edition. Globe 8va 

-I o 

HUNT (HOLM^AN).— THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD. 
By W. HOLMAtr Hunt. Illustrated by Reproductions from some of Mr. 
HoutfAN Hunt’s drawings and paintings. Crown 8vo. l/n theJh’ess. 

HUNT/(W.).—taLK.S ABOUT ART. By Wiu.iam Hunt. WithaLelter 
by Sir J. £. M11.1.AIS, Bart., K.A New Edition. Crown 8vo. y. 6ii» 
HUTTON.— essays on recent ENGLISH GUIDES IN MATTERS 

OF FAITH. By R. H. Hutton, M.A Globe 8 vo. \,In the press, 

IRVING .—Works by Washington IrviiA. 

OLD CHRISTMAS. From the Sketch Book. With upwards of 100 Tllustiatiom 
by Randolph Caldecott, engraved by J. D. Cooper. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth eleganL Or. 

Also with uncut edges, paper label. Crown 8vo. 6r. 

People's Sixpenny Edition, llhislratcd. Medium 4to. €d. 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL. With 120 Illustrations by R. Caldecc^T. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 6x. T". \1 

Also with uncut edges, paper label. Crown 8vo. 6r. 

People's Sixpenny Edition. Tllustrate.'l. Medium Ato. 6 d. 

OLD CHRISTMAS AND BRACEBRIDGE H.^LL. By Washington 
Irving. With Numerous Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. An£ditton 
^e Luxe on fine Paper. Royal Svo. air. 

JACKSON.— RAMONA. A Story. By Hdlen Jackson (H. H.X Author 
<.f ^’e^»es,** Bits of Travel.” Two Vols. Globe 8vo. laf. 

JAMES.— Works by HbnrV Ja.mes. 

THE P.)l<'rRAIT t.lF A LADY^ Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. -6 s. 
WASrilNGTON SQmRE; THE PENSION BEAUREPAS; A BUNDLE 
OF LE'fTERS. Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. 6 s. 

THE EUROPEANS A Novel. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6r. 

THE AMERICAN. Cheaper Edition. Crowift8vo. 6 s. 

DAISY MILLER J AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE: FOUR MEET- 
INGS. Crown Svo. 6c > 

RODERICK HUDSON. Crown Svo. 6 s. 

THE hb.DONNA OF THE FUTURE; and other TaUi. Crown Svo.* 6 s. 
FREI^Oh poets and novelists. New Edition. Crown Svo, 4S.^ 
PORTRAITS OF PLACES. Crown Svo. js. 64 . 

XALES OF THREE CITIES. Crown Svo. ^^. 64 . 0 
SXG)§IIRS REVIVED. Two Series. Crown Svo, 6r. each. 

Tn« BOSTONIANS. Crown Svo. 6r. 

THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. Crown 8va 6r. 
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LECTURES ON ART. —Delivered to Support ef the Society for 
Protection of Ancient Buildings. By Reoo. Stuart Pools, Professor W. 
B. RlgHMOND, £. J. PoVNTETt, J. T. Mld^LBTHWAITB, aifd WiLUAM 
Morris. Cro|pn 8vo. 4^. 6rf. ^ t 

lemon (MARK).^THK jest book. TheChoicMlAiwcdotss irnJ 

Selected and Arranged by Mark Lemon. (Golden TreasidV Series.) 
. x8mo. At. 6d. 

lIttle lame prince, the, and his travel- 

LINCr CLOAK.—A Parable for Old and Young. By the Auth 4 >r of John 
Halifax.Gentliman.*’ With 94 Illustrations, by I. McRalston. Cr. 8 vo. 4X. 6^. 

LITTLE PILGRIM, A, IN THE UNSEEN, Crown 8vo. pm^d. 
LITTLE ESTELLA, and other FAIRY TALES FOR THE 

x8mo, cloth extra, sr. 6 d. 

little SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY.-By the Author of “Jolm 

Halifax, Gentleman.** With Illustrations. Globe 8vo. ax. 

LOWELL,. ’~Works by Jamkp RuesellJ.,oweix. r 
COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS* With Portrait, engraved by Jbens. 

x8mo, cloth extra. 41. 6 ti. * 

DEMOCRACY : and other Addresses. Crown 8vo. $s, 

LUBBOCK.— THE PLEASURES OF I.WE. By Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., M.P., F.R.S., LL.D., D C.L. Second Edition. Fc^. 8vo. y, 

M ACLAREN.— THE FAIRY FAMILY. A Series of Ballads and Metrical 
Tales illustrating the Fairy Mythology oY Europe. By Archiualt) Maclarbn. 
With Frontispiece, Illustrated Title, and Vignette. Crown Svp, gilt. $s. 
MACMILLAN.—MEMOIR OF DANIEL MACMILTJVN. By THOM.'tS 
Hughes, Q.C With a Portmt engraved on Steel by C. H. Jurns, from 
Painting by Lowes Dickinson. Fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 4f. Cd. 
Popular Edition, Paper Covers, is. 

MACMILLAN’S BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG.— in Globe 8v., 

clq|h elegant. Illustrated, qs. 6 d. each 

WANDERING WILLIE. By the | 'J'HE STORY OP A FELLOW 
Autho^qf "Osnrad the ^uhrel." [ SOLDIER. By Francks Awdry. 


With f Frontispiece by Sir Noel 
Paton. 

THE WHITE RAT, AND OTHER 
S 1 \)RIES. By Lady Barker. 
With Illustrations by W, J. Hen- 
Nrs|Y. 

PANSIE'S FLOUR BIN. By the 
Author of **When I was a Little 
Girl.** WUhlUustrations by Adrian 
Stokes. * 

MII. 1 ..Y AND OLLY or, A;HoUday 
amon^ the Mountains. By Mrs. 
T. H. Ward. With Ilhistratiots by 
Mrs. Alma Tadbma. 

1 ’ HE H ERO ES OF ASGARD | Tales 

• from Scandinavian Mythology. By 
A. avd E. Keaxy. 

WHBN I WAS A Lt^E GIRL. 
By the Authtw of *iSt Olave*s,** 
“ Nitlft YeaiaOld.** Al. 

NlNlfe Y^RS OLD. By the Au¬ 
thor of “When J was a Little Girl.**^ 


(A I.lfeof Bishop Patteson for tlic 
Young.) With Prcfaco by Char¬ 
lotte M. ■y^JNCR. 

AGNES irOTOTOUN'R SCHOOLS 
AND HOLIDAYS. By Mrs. «ii- 

PHANT. 

RUTH and her friends. A 
Story Cpr Gills. ^ 

THE RUNAWAY. By the Author 
• of “Mrs. Jemiingham’s Journal." 
OUR YJJAR. A Quid*. Book in 
Prose and Verse. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.'* 
LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLT# 
DAY. ^y the Author of “Jdhii 
HalifaY, ^htleman.** 

A S rOREHOUSE OF ^KORIES. 
Edited py Charlotte M. yonge. 
Author « “The Heir of RedcIyfTe.’* 
Two Vok. e “ 

HANNAH T.y^NE. ByMAxy.E. 
Huliah. Wth Illuslraiious by w. 
J. Hbnnbssy. 
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MACMILLAN’S BOOKS FOR THE YOVlfQ-«>tUt»tjeJ. 
By Mrs. Molesworth. 

Wtlh Illustrations W Walter Caane. Glob^ 8vo 9S. 6d. euth. 
"CARROTfl" ; JUST A iiTTLE 1 ^ THE CUCK(SD CLOC^ 

BOY. • I TETX ME A STORY. 7 

A CHRISTMAS CHILD. ROSY. ^ 

THE TAPESTRY ROOM. THE ADVENTURES OF HERR 

GRANDMOTHER DEAR.# BABY. 

MACIMULLAN’S MAGAZINE.—published Monthly. ]^icex«. Vo!s. 
I. to XVI. are now ready. Medium 8vo. 7f. W. each. • 


A 


:millan’s popular novels.-i„ crown svo, doth. 

dee 6r. each Volume:— 

^ By William Black. 


A PRINCESS OF THOLE. 
MADCAP VIOLET. 

THP: maid Of KILLEENA fand 
oMier TaRs. • • 

THE STRANOa ADVENTURES 
OP A PHAETON. Illustrated. 
GREEN PASTURES AND PIC¬ 
CADILLY. • 

MACLEOD OF DARE. Illustrated. 
WHITE WINGS. A Yachting Ro- 


THE BEAUTIFUL WRETCH: 
THE FOUR MAC NICOLS: 
THE PUPIL OF AURELIUS. 
SHAND.ON BELLS. 

YOLANDE. 

JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. 

THE WISE WOMEN OF INVER¬ 
NESS; A T'ale; and other Miscel¬ 
lanies. 

WHITE HEATHER. 


By Charles Kingfsley. 

TWO YEARS AGO. | \lYFATIA. 

•‘WESTWARD 110 ! TEAST. 

ALTON LOCKE. With Portrait. ( HEREWARD THE WAKE. 

By the Author of ‘‘John Halifax, Gentleman.** 

THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. OLIVE. Illustrated 

Illustrated. MISS TOMMY A Medieval 

MY MOTHER AND 1 . Illustrated. Romance. II! .»vated)J. 

THE OGILVIES. Illustrated. KING ARTTiUR: nA a Love 

AGATHA’S HUSBAND. Illustrated. Story. 


By Charlotte 

THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 
With Illustrations. 

HEARTSF.ASE. With Illustrations. 
THE I4MSV CHAIN. With Illus- 
trathiiis. • 

THE TRIAL: M°** Links in the 
DiisyCIiam. Witii Illustratlnns. 
HOrEf AND FEARS, lllustrared. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. With 
Illustrations. 

MY YOUNG ALCIDES. Illustrated. 
THE PILLARS OF THE HOUSE. 

Two Veil. Illustrated. 

CLEVER WOMAN OF THE 
F^MH.y. Illustrated. 

THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. 
IlluMrated. 

TUE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S 
^^N Illustrated. 

T^E CAGED LION Illustrated. 


M. Yonge. 

THE CHAPLET OP PEARLS. 
Illustrated. 

LADY HESTER, and THE DAN¬ 
VERS PAPERS. Illustrated. 
THE THREE BRIDES. Illus- 
(rated. 

MAGNUM BONUM. Illustrated. 
LOVE AND LIFE. Illustrate 1 
UNKNOWN. TO ^ HISTORY. 
^Illustrated. 

^'RAY PEARLS. Illustrated. 
THE ARMOURER’S PREN- 
'ITCES. Illustrated. 

NUTTIE’S FATHER. Illustraftd. 
THE TWO SIDES OF THE 
SHIELD. Illustrated. ” • 

SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 

Illustrathd. ’ 

CHANTRY HOUSEL 
A MODERN TELEMACHUS. 

^ 2 
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MAjCMILLAH’S POPULAR IIOVELS-«»/»«»«£ 

^ By Annie Keaty, ^ 

CASTI.E DALW. >- I A TOIHC AND A LANCASTER 

OLDBURY. ROSE. 

CLEMENCY ERANKLYN. | A DOUBTING HBARTa 

By Henry Jame^. 

THE EUROPEANS. I WASHINGTON SQUARE: THE 

THE A^^ERI(;AN. PENSION BEAUILIPAS: A 

DAISY miller : AN INTERNA. BUNDLE OF LEITERS. 

TIONAL EPISODE: FOUR THE PORTRAIT OF A LJ'QV. 
MEE TINGS. STORIES REVIVED. TmlBmes, 

RODERICK HUDSON. 6 s. each. * ^ 

THE MADONNA OF THE THE BOSTONIANS. 

FUTURE, aod other Tales. THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. 

By Mrs. OHphant. 

HESTER. SIR TOM. K, 

THE WIZARD'S SON. A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 

A BELEAGUERED CITY. 

By F. Marion Crawford. 

A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. | ZOROASTER. 

By Hugh Conway. 

.LIVING OR DEAD. ,•> | A FAMILY AFFAIR. 

By J. Henry Shorthouse. 

JOHN INCLESANT. I SIR PERCIVAL: a Story of the Past 

, I and of the Present. 


TDM ^OWN*S SCHOOTr DAYS. JILL. Py E. A. Dillwyk. 

TOM PROWN AT OXFORD. i^ETHESDA. By .Barbara Elbon. 

REALMAH. By the Author of A MK.LIONAIRE’S COUSIN? By 
FricntD in Council." the Hon. Emii.v I-avvi.BS*;. 

ROSE TURQUAND. By Ellice Mi rCHEBilURSr PLACE. By 
Hopkins. Maroarkt Velky. 

OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the THE STORY OF CATHERINE. 

Hon. Mr.*!. Norton. By A'iiiFORO.OwEN. 

THE LAUGHING MILL; and other NE/EPA : A TALE OF-ANCIENT 
Talcs. By Julian Hawthornu. ROME. By F. W. Graham. 

THE HARBOUR BAR. -hW FRIEND JIM. By W. E. 

BENGAL PEASANT LIFE. By Norris. 

Lal Bbiiari Dax* AUNT RACHEL. By D. Christie 

VIRGIN SOIL. ^'TourgAnibp. MtrRRAV. 

VIDA. 'Die Study of. a Cirfc By THE CAiRULEANS. By H. S. 

Amy Bunsmuir. Cunningham. 

MISS BRETHERTON. By Mrs. THE WOODLANBERS. By 
• Humphry Ward. 'Ihomas Hak£>y. 

MAQfflILLAN’S TWO SHILLING NOVELS;— ' 
vBy the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman." 

THF, OGILVIBS. " I AGATHA'S HUSBAND. 

THE HtmJ OF THE FAMILY. 

OLIVE. TWO MARRIAGES. 
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'MACMILLAN’S TWO SHILLING NOVELS—e/mtinuai. 


. Qy Mrs. OUphant. « 

THE CURATE IN CHARGE. %E THAT WIW. NOT WHEN 

A SON OF THE SOIL. .r.v 

YOUNIJ MUSGRAVE. *”• 


^ PATTY. 

By Mrs. Macquoid. 

By George Fleming. 

A>«(ILE NOVEL. I MIRAGE. 

JpiWtlEAD OF MEDUSA. | VESTIGIA. 

By the Xuthor of “Hogan, M.P.” 

HOGAN, M.P. FLITTERS, TATTERS, AND 

. • T HE COimSEI-LOR: WEEDS, 

THE HONOURABLE MISS FER- , AND OTHER SKETCHES. 
RARD. • 1 CHRISTV CAREW. 


By Ftances H. Burnett. 

HAWORTH’S 

"LOUISIANA" and "THAT LASS O’ I.OWRIE’S." Two Stories. 
Illustrated. 

JANET'S HOME. 

By Annie K>^ry, 


- A SLIP TN THE FENS. 

MACQUOID.— patty. By Kathasinb S. Macquoid. Globe 9S. 
MADAME TABBY'S ESTABLISHMENT.— By Kari. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4X. 

MADOC.— Works by Favr Madoc. 

THE STORY OF MKLICENT. Crown 8vo. 4s. 64 . 

MARGARET JERMINE. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 64 . 

MAGUIRE.— YOUNG PRINCE MARIGOLD, AND OTHER FAIRY 
STORIES. By the l.ato John Francis Maguire, M.P. Illustrated by S. E. 
WALLue. Globe 8vo, gilL 4s- 64 . 

^MAHAFFY. —Wc|jks by J. JilAHAFPy, M A. Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin :—• • 

social 1 .TFE IN GREECE FROM HOMER TO MENANDER. Fifth 
Edition, enUrccd. with Ntw Chapter on Greek Art. Crown,8vo« ©s* 

GREEK UFE AND lllOUGH J' FROM '^'HE MACEDONIA'N TO THE 
4 ROMAN (lONOUEST. Crown 8vo \/ttthepress. 

RAMBLES AND STb^HES IN GREECE. Illustrated. 'Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged, with Map. Crown Svo. tos. 64 . - 

THE DJ^AY OF MODERN PRKACHING. An Essay. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6tf. 
THffAia'OF CONVEKSATION. Crown 8vo. [/n t/u fress. 

MALKT. —MRS. LORIMER. A Novel. By Lucas Malst. Cheaper 
• Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 64 . 

htKisON (GUSTAVE) —UA LVRE FRAN^AISE. ilWwtBl and 
ltr|»tt£ed with Notes. (Golden Treasury Series.) z8mo. 41. 64 , 
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MAPSON (Mrs.).— THREE CENTURIES OF ENGLISH POETRY: 
being selections firom Chaucer to Herrick> with Introductions and Notes by Mr<(. 
MassCiN and a general IntroductioD^yPvoftssor Masson. Extra leap. 6 vo, 3s.6d. 
MASSON (PfOfessor);—Works by iOavid Masson, M.A., Professor of 
H h^oric and English Literature in the University of Edmbunsh. o 
WORIjSWORTH^SHELLEY.KEATS.ANDOTHERESSAYS. CrownSvo. 5s. 
6‘HAI’l'EKTON: A Story of the Year 1770. Crown 8vo. 5s. * 

THE THREE DEVILS: LUTHER’S, MILTCTN’S AND GOETHE’SJ and 
other Es^ys. Crown 8vo. sr. 

MAURICE.—' letters from'DONEGAL IN 1886. By a Lauv 

“Felon.*' Edited by Colonel Maukice,'P rofessor of Military HC..wi-y, 
R^al Staff College, Crown 8vo. i#. " t 

MAZINI.— INTIIE GOLDEN SHELL: A Story of Palermo. By Linda 
Ma2Ini. With Illustrations. Globe 8vo, cloth gilt. 4«. 6d. 

MEREDITH . —Works by Oeorgb Merruith. 

POEMS AND LYRICS OF THE lOY OF EARTH. F :lra Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
BALLADS AND POEMS OF TRAGIC LIFE. Oown Bvo. 61. 
MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited with Text collated from 
the best Authorities, with Introductions and iNoies, by David Masson. 
With three Portraits engraved by Jkbns. FJap. 8vo Edition. Three Vols. 
i5r. (Globe Edition.) By the same Editor. Globe 8vo. 3;. Cd, 
MINCHIN.— NATURiE VERITAS. By Groiige M. Minchin, M.A , 
Professor of Applied Mathematics in the Royal Indian Engineering College, 
Coopers Hill. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6(i, 

miniature art, 4 ,.history OF. By ,Ah;Amateur.- With 

Illustrations. 4to. (/» tAe ^rcss. 

MISS TOMMY. A Medisvat Romance. By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Geatleman." Illustrated by F. Moel Paton. Crown 8 vo. dr. 
MITFORD (A. B.).—tales of OLD JAPAN. By A. B. MiTRoRn, 

Second jSecrctary to the British Legation in Jaoan. With Illustraticms drawn 
and cu. on Wood by Japanese Artists. New and Clieaper Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 
MI2 MAZE, THE ; OR. THE WINKWOUTH PUZZLE. A Story 
in Letters by Nine Authors. Cro n 8vo. 42. 6(/. 

The following Writers contribute to the Volume Miss Frances Awdry, Miss 
M. Bramston. Miss Christabel K. Coleridge, Miss A. E. Anderson MorsheUd, 
Miss C. M. Yonge, Miss F. M. Peard, Miss Mary S. Lee, Miss Eleanor Price, 
and Miss Horence Wilfbrd. ' ^ 

MOHAMMAD, SPEECHES AND TABLE-TALK OP 
THE PROPHET. Chosen and Tranfla^ed by Stanley Lane-Poole. 
i8mo. 4S.6d. (Golden Treasury Series.) 

MOLESWORTH, ■•-Works by Mrs. Molesworth (Ennis Graham). 

US : AN OLD-FASHIONED STORY. With lUustrations by Walter Crane. 
■ Crown 8vo. 4J- Cd. 

TWO LITTLE WAIFS. Illustrated by Walter Cr'^ne. Crown 8vo. 42. 6(f. 
ROSY. Illustrated by Walter Crane. Globe 8vo. sr. 6<f. 

SUMMER STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Crown 8vo. 4c ^d. 

THE isDVENTURES OF HERR BABY. Illustfated by Walter C^nb. 

Globe 8vo. u. 6d> • 

GRANDMOTHER DEAR. Illustrated by Walter Crane. Globe 8 vo. a/. 

: THE sTAPESTRY ROOM. lUustratcd by Walter Crane. Globa 
as. 6d. * 

A CHRISTMAS CHILD. Illttstrated by Walter Crane. Globe 8ro. E-. drf. 
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ON COMPROMISE. New and Re- 
vised Bqitiim. 

MlSCEIXANIES. Three Vols. 

ON THJB STUDY OF LITERA- 
TUIiEe' Ctx^wn 8vo> u> 6J» 


MOLESWORTH,— Work* by Mrs. Molkswohth (Shhis Grai^m)— 
continued^ 

CHRISMAS-TREE LAfifD. IHustra^i by Waltbr C^nb. »>wa 8vo. 

TELL MK A STORY. Illustrated By WAttER Crank. Globe Bvo. afJW. 

‘•CAR*OJS"; JUST A LITTLE BOY. Illustrated by Walte^Crakb 
N ew KdU‘on. Globe 8vo. as. 6ti. a 

THK CUCK.OO CLOCK, elilustrated by Walter Crane. New Edition, 
Globe 8vo. 3f. 6 ei. 

Four tflNDS farm, with illustrations by Walter CfANS.*Crown 8vo. 
ir. 6 d. 

With Illustntions by Walter Crane. Crown 6vo. 6 d. 

Jjk [In ths j^rsss. 

SfOinSON.— THE PURPOSE OF THE AGES. By Jeanib Moeison- 
^Vilh a Preface by Frof^sor A. | 1 . Saycb* of Oxford. Crown 6vo. 91. 

MORLEY,— Works by John Morley. 

THE COLLECIIID WORKS m 
JOHN MORLliy. ANew Edition. 

TnovoR. Globe 8vo. sr. each. 

VOLTAIRE. OnoVol. 

ROUSSEAU. TwoVols. • 

DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLO- 
IVEDISTS. Two Vols. 

MORTE D’ARTHUR.— SIR THOMAS MALORY’S BOOK OP 
K 1 N(} ARTHUR AND OF HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND 
TABLE. (Globe Edition) Globe Svo. 

MOULTON.— SWALLOW FLIGHTS, Poems by LooiSB Chakbuss 
Moulton. Extra fcap. Svo. .{r. 

MOULTRIE. —POEMS by John Moultrie. Complete Edition. TwoVeU. 
Crown Svo. ^5. each. 

Vol. I. MY BROTHER’S GRAVE, DREAM OF LIFE, &c. WithMemoir by 
the Rev. Prebendary Colbkidue. 

Vol. II. LAYS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH, and other Poems. With Mlifies 
of the Rectors of Rugby, by M. H. Bloxham, F.R. AS. 

MUDIE.—STRAI?LEAVES. By C. E. Mudik. New Edition. Extra fcap. 
• 8vo. 3r. ddi ContentsHis and "Night and Day”—"One of 

Many/’ &c. 

M U RR AY.— RftuND ABOUT FRANCE. By E. C. GaaHvtLtB Mobsay. 
Crown Cvo. fs. * 

MURRAY*—AU?W.’ RACtftc^: A Rustic Sentimental Comedy. By D. 

Mi'ukay, Author of "Joseph’s Coat.” Newaad Cheaper Editioi). 


^rottu8vo, 

JMUSIC.—A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC* AND MUSICIANS (a.o. 1450* 
j886). By Einincut Writers, English and Foreign. With Illustrations anJ 
Wo..dcuts. Edited by Sir Guoroe Grove, D C.L., Director of the Roy.»l 
Collcu^of Music. Svo. Parts I. to XIV.. XIX. to XXII., as. 6 d. eadi 
Pirts^V. and XVI., 7*. Part XVII. and XVIII.. 7^. ^ 

Vol. n.-lMPROPERUtoPLAlN 
SUNG. 

Vol. III.->LANCHfi W SVMSP> 
IS ICUMEN IN. 


VoH. 1 ., II., and HI# 8vo, au. 
« each. 

I.—A to IMPROMPTU. 


Oq|h cases for landing Vuls. X., II., qM III., ir. each. 
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MYERS (ERNEST) .—Works by Ermxst Mvxrs, M.A. 

TriE-PURITANS. Extra fcap. 8 vo. m-W 
PQEMS. Extra leap. 8 vo. 

THE EXTANTr ODES OF PINbAR. Translated into English, with Intro- 
duction and short Notes, by £nHBSt''MY^s. Second Edition. Crown 8 vo. js. 
THE JODSMENT of PROMETHEUS, AND OTHER POEMI Extra 

8 Vo. $s. 6d. 

MYBRS (F. W. H.)—Works by F. W. H. Myhm, M.A. 

ST. 3PAU^ A Pp^m. New Edition. Extra fcap. 8 vo. as. M, 

The renewal of youth, and other Poems. Crown 8 vo. js. 6d. /. 
ESSAYS. 9 Vols. I. Cl.osMcal. II. Mod^. Crown 8 vo. 4 ^. 61 /. each. 
WORDSWORTH (English Men of Letters Seritt). Crown 8 vo. as, 64,' 
NADAL.— essays at HCfME AND EWEWHERE. By E. S. Nadai. 

Cjrojvn 8 vo. dr. 

NEW ANTIGONE, THE. ARom. 7 nce. 3 vo 1 s. CrownSvo. 31 $. 64. 
NINE YEARS OLiD.—By the Author of **St. OlawJs,'* *‘AVhen I war. a 
Little Girl," &c. Illustrated by Fadt-iCH. New Edition. Globe 8 vo. as. 64. 

NOEL (LADY AUOUSTA).— HITHKRSEA MERE. By Lady 
Augusta Nobz., Author of "Wandering Willie,** &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 
3 Is. 64. 

NOEL.— BEATRICE, AND OTHER POEMS. By the Hon. Rodin Noei,. 
Fcap. 8 vo. 6s. 

NORRIS.— MY FRIEND JIV^ By W. E. Nobkm. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Ckown 6 vo. 6s. 

NORTON .—Works by the Hon. Mrs. Norton'. 

THF. LADY of LA GARAYE. WithVignettc and Frontispiece. Eighth Edition. 
Fcap. 8 vo. 4 S. 64. 

OLD SIR DOUGLAS. New Edition. CrownSvo. 6*. 

OLIPHANT .•t-Works by Mrs. Oliphant. 

TIHB LITERARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND in the end of the Eighteenth 
andbe^nning of the Nineteenth Century. Cheaper Issuw With a New l‘re- 
face. 3 Vols. Demy 8 vo. ats. 

AGNES HOPETODN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. New Edition, with 
Illustrations. Globe 8 vo. as. 64. 

THE WIZARD'S SON. New Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

HESTER: a Story of Contemporary Life. New Ediek}n. CrownSvo. 6s. 

SIR TOM. CrownSvo. 6s. 

A SON OF THE SOIL. New Edition. Globe 8 vo. as 
THE CURATE IN CHARGE. New Edition. Globe 8 vo. at. 

YOUNG MUSGRAVK. Cheaper E<lition. Globe 8 vo. as. 

HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. Cheaper Edition. GlolicBvo. at. 
A COUNTRY-GENTLEMAN AND HIS FAMILY. CrownSvo. 6 s. 

THE SECOND. SO.N. 3 vols. CrownSvo. ^s. 64. ^ 

THE MAKERS OF FLORENCE: Dante. Giotto, Savonarola, and their Ctly. 
giWith Iirutfrations from Drawings by Professor Delamoite, and a Ste*>i Portrait 
of, ^xonarbla, engraved by C. li. Jeens. New and Cheaper Edition with’^re- 
fa^ V, Crown 8 vo. Cloth extra. los. 6<s?. * 

THE makers OF VENICE. A Companion Volume to "The M.ikers of 
^ Florence.*’ with Illustrations. Demy 8 vo. \tn tht prestg. 

' ^HE BELEAGUERED GIl’Y. Cheaper Kditioo. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

DRESS. llRlstratcd, Crown 8 va as. 64,* [Art at Hem* Sit^es* 
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OUR YEAR. A Child’s Book, in Prose and Verse. Tly the Author of , 
'‘John Halifax, Gentleman." Illustrated by Clarkncb JDOBBLt. Glooe 8ro. 
a*. 6rf.^ ^ ^ 

OWEN.— the STORVOP CATH:&INE. B? the Ruthor of "A Lost 
Isove" (Ashford Owen). Cromi 8vo. 6s. 

PALollAVE e-—Works by Francis Turner PalgravE. M.A., ProfeS«!> of 
Poetry in the University oS Oxford, late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 

THE FIVE DAYS* ENTERTAINMENTS AT WENTWORTH GRANGE. 

A iieWt for Children. With IHusirations by Arthur lIudwES, and Engraved 
Tit!e*P^e by Jer^s. Small 410, cloth extra. 6s. 

lAtRICAL P 01 ‘!h 1 S. Extra fcap. 8vo. 65. 

_DRt^INAL HYMNS. Third Edition, enlarged tSmo. xs. 6d. 

■**vfSnjNS OF ENGLAJU); beina^a series of Lyrical Poems on leeadlng Events 
and Pei^nsJn English Hlstoryk.^ with a Preface and Notes. Crown 8vo. 7#. 6d. 

GOLDEN TREASURY OF TfitE BEST SONGS AND LYRICS. Edited 
by F. T. Paloravr. i8rio. ss. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARiyS SONNETS 4 ND SONGS. Edited by P. T. Pai.crave. 
Wuh’Vijraette'J'itle by Jrrns. (Golden Treasury Series.) i8mo. \s.6d. 

THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF LYRICAL POETRY. Selected and 
arranged with Notes by F. T. Palgbave. z8mo. as. 6d. And in Two Parts, 
xs. each. 

HERRICK: SELECTIONS FROM THE LYRICAL POEMS. With Notes. 
(Golden Treasury Series.) i8mo. 4r. 6 d. 

LYRICAL POEMS. ByAtFSED, Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. Selected 
and Annotated. (Golden Treasury Serir-s.) x8mo.- 4;. 6d. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOI^ KEATS. Reprinted from the 
Original Editions. With Notes. '(Golden^rea'ury Series ) zSmo. 45. 6d. 

PANSIHf’S FLOUR BIN, By the Author of “When I was a Little 
Girl," “ St. OlaTe's,” &c. Illustrated by Adrian Stokes. Glubc 8vo. 4^. 6d. 

PARKER.— THE NATURE OF THE FiNE ARTS. By H. Parker, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel C-.)llegei Oxford. Crown 8vo. zor. 6d. • 

PATER .—^Works by Walter Pater, Fellow of Brasenosc College^ Oxford: 

THE 5 “^^A^SSANCE. Studies in Art and Poetry. Second Edition, 
Revised, witn VigMtte e.ngravcd by G. H. Jbens. Crown 8vo. xos.6d. 

MARIUS. THE EPICUREAN: Ilts Sensations and Ideas. Second and 
^ Cheaper Edition. Two Vr>ls. gvo. i7s. 

IMAGINARY PORTRAITS. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PATMQRE.— tHE CHILDREN’S GARLAND, from the Best Poets- 
Selected and arranged hf Coventry Patmorr. New Edition. With Illustra- 
lions by I. Lawson. (Gol^n, Treasury Edition.) zSoio. 4X. 6<f. Globe 
Keadii^st£dition Ux Schools, Globe 8vo. as. 

PEEL.— echoes from HOREB. AND OTHER POEMS. By Edmoto 
Peri.. A-ulIor of “ An Ancient Oty,” &c. Crown 8vo. y.Oti. 


-PEOPLE’S EDITIONS. Profusely Illustrated, medium .to, 6,f. each; 
or complete In One VolT, cloth, 3#. 

TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. By an Old Boy. ’ 

WAH'ERTO.N'S wander INGS IN SOUTH AMERICA. ' 

W^SMlNG'IpN IRVIKO'S OLD CHRISTMAS. 

^WASHINGTON IRVING’S BRACEBRIDGE HAJ.L. 

EiL^LLIPS (S. K.).—ON Tip; SEABOARD; and otherJ>oeti». By 
S^SAN K. Phillips. Second Editiqp. Crown 8vo. $ s . 
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PINDAR.— O'ffE EXTANT OD^S OF PINDAR. Tramlated Into 
E^lish, with Introduction and short Notes, by £rnkst Mysrs, M.A.* lato 
Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. Second Edit'on. Crown 8vo. . sx. 

PLATOf— THR, REPUBLIC OP. Translattd ,mto English with Notes by 
J. Bavibs, M.A., and D. J. VavguAn, M.A. (Oolden Treasury Series). 
i8aioi« 41. 6<£ o 

TRIAL AND DEATH OF SOCRATES: Bei^ the Euthyphron. 
Apology, Crito, and Phaedo of Pluto. Translated into English by F. J. CuURCU. 
i8mo. 4r. 6 d. (Golden Treastiry Scries.) 

POEMS OF 0 PLACES— {ENGLAND AND WALES! ...diled by 
H. W. Loncksllow. (Golden Treasury Series.) x8mo. 4X. ddL 

POKTS (ENGLISH),— SELECTIONS, with Critical Introductir^ W 
various writers, and a gcnenal Introduction by Mattiiuw Arnoij). Edited C> 
T. H. Ward, M.A FourVols. New Edition. Caow&8vo. 7X. each. 

Vol. I. CHAUCER TO DONNE. 

Vol. ir. BEN TONSON 'J O DRYDEN. 

Vol. III. ADDISON 'J.O BLAKE. v 

Vol. IV. WORDSWORTH TO ROSSETTI. 

POOLE.— PICTURES OF COTTAGE LIFE IN THE WEST OF 
ENGLAND. By Margaret £. Poolb. New and Cheaper Edition. With 
Frontispiece by K. Farkun. Crown Bvo. y, 6iS. 

POPE.— POETICAL WORKS OF. Edited with Notes and Introductory 
Memoir by Adolphus William Ward, M.A. (Globe Edition.) Globe 8vo. 

. 3X0 6 J. 

spOTTER.— LANCASHIRE MEMORIES. By Louisa Pottbk. Crown 
8vo. 6s . • . 


REALMAH,— By the Author ofFriends in Council.** Gown 8vo. 6x. 
REED. —MEMOIR OF SIR CHARLES REED. By Hb Son, Charles E. 

B. Reed, M.A. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6J. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited, with Biographical Introduction, by 
(Globe Edition.) Globe 8vo. 3r. Ccf.—‘Golden Treasury 
Edition. Baited by J. W. Clare, M.A. t8mo. 4r. 6d. 

RdPES .—POEMS. By Arthuk Reed Rop^. Fcap. Bvo. 3r. <Srf. 

ROSS.—A MISGUIDIT LASSIE. By Percy Ross, GownSvo. 4X. 
ROSSETTI. —Works by Christina Rossetti. 

POEMS. Complete E<lition. containing ‘'Goblin Marke%** “The Princes 
Progress,” &c. With Four Illustrations by D. G. Rossetti. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
< 3 r. 

A PAGEANT, AND OTHER POEMS. Rxfu fcap. 8 vo 6s. 

SPEARING LIKENESSES. Illustrated by Aktuuk Hughes. Crown 8 vo, 
gilt edges. 4r. 6d. 

ROSSETTI (D.Q.).— DANTE GABRIEL ROSSE'ITT: a Record and a 
Study. By Wili.iam Shaup. With an Illustration after Dante Gabriel^ 
Rossetti. Crown 8vo. xor. 6 ( 1 . 


RJUN AWAY, THE. By the Author of “ Mrs. Jenuughain*s Journal.** With 
lUus^jrations. Globe 8vo. ar. 6<f. ,, - ‘ ^ 

ruth and her FRIENDS, A Story :br Girls. With a Funds* 

piece. New Edition. Globe 8vo. as. 6d. 

'3T, JOHNSTON.— Works by Ai.prbo St. TohnstokJ 
CAMPINC*’AMONG CANNIBALS. iJrown 8vo. u.6d. ^ 

CHARLIE ASGARDE. A Tale of AdvsHture. A Story for Boys. Crown eY<». 
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SCOTT (SIR WALTER). —poetical WORKS OP. Edited ■wi* « 

niogmphical and Critical Mcmoii by Fxancis Turner Palgravs. (Globe 
Editioa.) Globe 8vo. \s. 6d, a, 

THE LAY OF THE ^AST MINSTREL; and THlj LADY OF THE 
LAKE. Edited, with Inirodniction and Notes, by FrancxS iTukmbr 
Pai^ravs. Glol^ 8vo. If. (Globe Readings for Schools.) « 

MARiniON ; and THE LORD OF THE ISLES, liy the same E^tor. 
Globe 8vo. If. (Globe Readings for SchooE.) 

SCOTTISH SONG.— -A SELECTION OF THE CHOICEST LYRICS 
OF iCOTLAND. By Mary Caslyls Aitkbk. (Gol^n Tifhsory Series.) 
i6mo. 4t. 6ii. 

SEfeLEY.— the expansion of ENOLAND. Two Cour«s of Leclpet. 

W' B/ J. R. SsBLCY, M A.. Regius Professor of Modern History in the University oi 
Cambridge, FelloW of ^nville and Caius College, &c. Crown 8vo. 4f. 6(/. 

SELBORNE (EARL).— the BOOK OF PRAISk. From the best 

English Hymn writers. By liic Right Hon. the Earl oy SitL&ORNiK. (Golden 
Trcasi.ry Seriei 5) i8mo. 4^.64*. 

SERMONS X!kUT OP CHURCH. By the Author irf'* John 
Gentleman." Crown 8vo. 6f. 

SHAKRSPEARE. —The Works of William SHArfssi-stABB. Cambridge 
Edition. Edited by W. Giiorgr Clark, M.A., and W. Aldis Wright, M.A, 
NineVols. 8vj, cloth. \A New Edition in thifress, ^ 

SHAKESPEARE'S COMPLETE WORKS. Edited, by W. O. 
Clark, M.A., and W. Auuis Wrigh'^ M.A. (Globe Edition.)' Globe 
3 f. 6a. H 

SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS AlTD SONNETS. Edited, with 

Notes, by Francis Turner Fauiravb. (Golden Treasury Series.) xbmui 

4 f. 6a. 

SHAKESPEARE.— CHARLES LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited, with Preface, by Rev> A. Aingbr. Globe 8vo. 5f. 
(Golden Treasury Edition). i8mo. 4^. 6d. Globe Readings Edition ibr Schools, 
Globe 8vo, 2S. 

THE VICrrORIA SHAKESPEARE. 

SHAKESPEARE. —The Works of William Shakespeare. In | vols., 
Crown 8vo, 6f. each. Vol. I., Combdils. Vul. II., Hiltoribs. VoI. 111., 
' Trageuiks. 

*** 'Ihis Edition, dedic.ated by permission to Her Majc ty the Queen, is from 
the text of the GLOBE El.)rnON, and is printed by R. and R. Clark of 
Edinburgh. No pains Lave been spared to produce an edition at once convenient 
ami beautiful. A new Glossary, more complete tlian in any other popular 
edition Shakc'^p'tare, has 'oetn specially prepared by Mr, Aluis WRIGWY. 
The Volumes may be obtained separately. 

SHELLEY.— POEMS OF SHELLEY. Edited bySropFORD A. Brooke, 
(Ooldeiflreasury Series.) z8ino. 4s. 6d. AUo a fine Edition printed on hand* 
made paper. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

SHORTHOUSE.<^Works liy J. H. Shorthouse. 

JOHN INGLESANT: A ROMANCE. Crown 8vo. 6*. 

TWE Lt'TTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. A Spiritual Romance.^ In Two 
•Parts. Crown 8vo. wf, 6d. each; or complete in one volume, 4/. 6 d. 

SIR PERCIYAL: a Story of the Past and of the Present. Crown Svo. fif* 
_^iptINE—UNDER TWO QUEENS. Lyric, written for tha TercentenaiV 
Festival of the Founding of UpEfeigham School. By John Huetlby Skrinb, 
(Author of ‘ ‘ Uppinglram by the Sea*, ’ S:c. Crown Svo. jr. 
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. VELEY,— (Works by .Margakrt Velrv, Author of **Tor PsTdral.”) 
MrrCHELHURST PLACK. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. is. 
A GARDEN OF MEMORIES; MRS. AUSTIN ; LIZZIE'S BARGAIN. 
Thren Stories, ^'ivolst Globe Svo.^ 33;. a 

VIRCff^L.—THE WORKS OF. Rendered into English Prose. Br James 
,I..oNSDALSg M.A.and Samusl Lbb, M.A. (Glol>e Eduion ) Globe Bvo. 6 (i. 


VIRGIL.—THE AENEID. Translated into fi^IIsh Proseby J. W. Mackail. * 
M.A., Ff}low of Balliol Colley, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 73. 6 d. 

VOICES CR\^NG IN THE WltDERNESS, A Novel. Crown 
8vo. 7f. 6 d. ' 

WARD,— ENGLISH POETS. Selections, mt)\ Ctitical Introduction \y 
various wiiters, and a general Introduction by Matthew Arnold. Edited by 
T. He Warp, M.A. Four Vols. Crown 8vo. 73. 6 d. each. 

Vol. I. CHAUCER TO DONNE. 

Vol. II BEN JONSON TO DKYDEN ' * 

Vol. III. ADDISON TO BLAKE. 

Vol. IV. WORDSWORTH TO ROSSEITI. 

WARD (SAMUEL).— LYRICAL'RECREATIONS. BySAMOELWARD. 

Fcap. 6vo. 6r. 

WARD (MRS. HUMPHRY). —Works by Mrs. Humphry Warp: 
Mli.LY AND OLLT; or, a Hi^Iiday among the Mountains. Illustrated by 
Mrs. Alma Tadsma. Globe 8.y. «. 2s. 6 d. 

MISS BRETHERTON. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

THE J[OURNAL INTJMK OF HENRI-FREDERTC AMTET.. Traiwlatcd, 
with'an litubduction and.Notes, by Mrs. Humphry Ward. InTwoVoU 
Globe 8vo. las. 

WEBS7'ER*-“Works by Augusta Wkbstm. 

DRAMATIC STUDIES. Extra fcap. 8vo. sf. 

A WOMAN SOLD, AND OTHER POEMS. Crown 8vo. yr. 6 J. 
PORTRAITS. Second Edition. Extm fcap. 8vo. 3r. 6 d. 

THE AUSPICIOUS DAY. A Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. 8vo. 53 
VU-PE-YA’S LUTE. A Chinese Tale In English Verse. Extra fcap 8vo 33 CJ 
A HOUSEWIFE'S OPINIONS. Crown 8vo. yh 6 d. 

A BOOK OF RHYME. Crown 8vo. 33. 

DAFFODIL AND THE CROAXAXICA'n!). A Romance of H^t jry Crown 
8vo. 6*. ** 


WESTBURY.— FREDF.RIgK HAZ2LEDEN. By Hugh Wbstduuy. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. 3x3. Cd. 

WHEN I WAS A LITTLE OIRL. ByW Author of*'St Olaves." 
Illustrated by L. FrOlich. Globe 8vo. ss. 6 d. 

WHEN PAPA COMES HOME : The St-ry of Tip Tap. Toe By 
the Author of “ Nine Years Old," ** Pansie’s Flour .Bin,*' &c. With Illustratiuiis 
by W. J. Hsnnessy. v Globe 8vo. 4/. 6 d. 

WHITTMSR—JOHN GREENLEAFWHITTIER’S l OETICAL WORKS 
Complete Edition, with Portrait engraved by C H. Jk." s. zBmo. 43. 6 tL 
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WiLBRAHAM.— THE SERE AND YELLOW Le'aRi Thiwgfcw «nd’ 
Repollectioos for Old and Young. By Frances W. Wilbraham. Author <rf 
“ Strtftts and Lanes of ^ City." Wiih a Treface by the Right Re^aW. Waw- 
HAM How, D.D., Bifih^ of Bedford, SufTragan of Londoiv Globe 8vo. jr. 6 d. 

WILI^UGHBY.— FATRY GUARDIANS. A Book for the Yning. By 
F. WILLOUGHBY. lUttstratcd. Crown 8vo, gilt 5f. 

WILLS.—MELCHOIR»A Poem. By W. G. Wilts, Author of “CharlMT.,” 

“ Olivia,” &c., Writer of “Claudian.” Crown Svo. 

WOOS— THE ISLES OF THE BLEST, and other PO%MS. By Anoasw 
«o. -DIE Wood. Globe 8vo. st 

^OODS.— A FIRST SCHOOL POETRY. Cotroikd by M. A W90DS, 
Head Mistress of tiie Clifton Hiuh School for Girls, reap. 8vo. ar. 

A SECOND SCHO.dE POETRY BOOK. By the same. F€IIp.8to. .r.W 

WOOLNER “Works by Thomas Wooi.nhr, R.A. 

MY BEAUTIFTAL LADY. Wi^ a Vignette by A. Huombs. Third Editioo. 
Fcap. 8 VO. sr. 

PYGMALION. A Poem. Crown 8vo. 7#. 6 d. 

SILENUS; a Poem. Crown 8vo. 6r. 

WORDS FROM TH^ POETS. Selected by the Editor of "Rays 
of Sunlight.” With a Vignette and Frontispiece. i8ino, limpi. it. , 

WORDSWORTH.— SELECT POEMS OF. Chosen and Edited, with 
Preface, by Matthbw Arnold. (Golden IVeasitry Series.) j8mo. 41. 6 d- 
Fine F.ditfon. <>own 8vo, hand-madc^aper, with Portrait of Wordsworth 
engraved by C. H. Jbens, and Printed onHttdia Paper, gs. 


YONGEd (C. M.),“New Illustrated Edition of Novels and Tales by Char* 
l.OTT* M. Yonqh. In Twenty-six Volumes. Crown 8vow 6s. each S* 

Vole I. THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. With Ilhistrations hy Katb Grbbm- 


AWAY. 


^n. HEARTSEASE. With'HUtstradons by^KATS Grkbnawav, 

III. HOPES AND FEARS. With Illustrations by Herbert Gandy. 

IV. DYNEVOR TERRACE. With Illustrations by Adrian Stokes. 

,V. THE DAISY CHAIN. Illustrated by J. P. Atkinson. 

VI. THE TRIAL. Ilhwtrated by J. P. Atkinson. 

VII.&VIIT. TIIEePILLARS OF THE HOUSE; or, UNDER WODE, 
UrCDER RODE. •Illuitrated by HnRnuKT Gandv. TwoVols. 

IX. THE VOUN<J STEPMOTHER. New Ediiion. Illustrated by Marian 
Huxabv. • 

K. ClIiVER W 0 M,AN of the family. New EdUion. Illustrated 
by Adrian Stokes. 

XL THjf three BRIDES. Illustrated hy Adrian Stokf-s. 

■ XII. MY YOUNG AICIDES : or, A FADED PHOTOGRAPH. Illustrated 
by Adrian Stokes. 

Xn^ TIIE CAGED LIpN. Illustrated by W. J. Hknnessy. j 

Xm THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. Illustrated by W. J. Hennbssy. 


XV. THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS; or. THE WHITE 
• KlBAUMOJTr. MwsU'ated by W. J. Hbnnissv. 

XVl. LADY HKTER : AND |pE DANVERS PAPERS. 
1 jANi E. Cook. 


AND BLACK 
illustrated by 
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yON@E (OiM.),—Works by Charlotte M. Yoncb— roxrmiwi^ 

XVII. MAGNUM BONUM; or, MOTHER CARRY’S BROOD. IBustiato 
by W. J. Hbnnessv. <■ 
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CHArTEE I 


A BREAKFAST PARTY 

m 

• 

“ Henry was every morning fed 
With a full m«c3 of milk and bread.” 

^Iaby Lamb.' 

“ No,” said Peggy to herself, with a little s^igh, “ the 
naughty clouds has covered it up to-day. * I can’t 
see it.” 

“ Miss Peggy,” came nurse’s voice Aom the other 
sWe of the room, “ your breakfast’s waiting. Come 
to the.taHle, my dear, and stand quiet while Master 
Thor says the gs^ce.” ' 

Nurse spbkd,kindly, but slye meant what she 
said. Peggy burned slowly from the window .and 
took her place among her brothers. She, and* Thorold 
and Terence thi^ two oldest boys, sat opposite nurse, 
and beside nurse was Baby, who required a great deal 
of room^vto* himself at table, baby though Ue was. 
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He had so many tliiqgl to •do during a meal, you 
see, .■wbick grown-up cluldren think quij;e unneces¬ 
sary. He had to drum with %»spoon, first in* one 
fat hand and then in the other; he had to dip his 
crust first in nurse’s cup of tea and next in Hal’s 
jug of milk to see which tasted best, and there would 
have been no fun in doing either if he hadn’t had 
to stretch a long way across; and besides all this 
he felt really obliged now and ^then to put his feet 
upon^the table for a change, one 4t a time, of course. 
:^or even h*, clever as h5 -yas, could not have got 
both 4ogethlr out of tlje bars of his chair without 
toppling over. Nurse had for some time past been 
speaking about*beginning “to break Master Baby 
in,” but so fa» it had not got beyond speaking, and 
she contented* herself with seating him beside her 
and givingihim a good quarter of the table to him¬ 
self, t|je wily objection to which was th^t it gave 
thin^ in general a rather lopsided %ppearance. 

At the two end^ sat Baldwin 5 ?id*Hal. Hal's 
real- name, of course, wae Henry, "^ough he was 
never called.by it. Baldwin, on the‘contrary, had 
no short name, partly perhaps because mamma 
thought “ Baldie * sounded so ugly, and partly be¬ 
cause ’there was something about »Baldwi 4 himself 
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whicli made on^ not ilicliied to shorten his name. 
It snite’d ^im so well, for *lie was broad and •com¬ 
fortable and slow.*. He was never in a hurry, and 
he gave you the feeling that you needn’t be in a 
hurry either. There was plenty of time for every¬ 
thing, for saying the whole of his name as well as 
for*ev^ything else. 

That made a lot of brothers, didn’t it? Five, 
counting baby, and.to match* them, or rather not 
to match them—for five and one are not a patch 
at all—only one little gir?! She wondered about.it 
a good deal, when she had nothing else^mere in¬ 
teresting to wonder about. It seemed so vgry badly 
managed that she should have five brothers, and 
that the five brothers ehould only hffve one sister 
ejch. It wasn’t always so, she knewf The children 
al the back had plenty of both brothers<and sisters; 
she had found that out already. But J must not 
begin just yet ^out the children at the back^. you' 
will hear abouf them in good time. 

There was ^nice bowhof bread-and-milk at -each 
ohUd^ |)lace,*and as bread-and-milk i» i^uch better 
Ipt.than o®ld,<sit^was generally eaten up quickly. 
But this morning, even after the grace was said, and 
the fouifj^rothers who weren’t baby had got on very 
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well with theirs, Pegg#riat,'spoon, in hand, gazing 
befone her and not eating at all. 

“What’s the matter. Miss B^gy?” said nurse, 
when she had at last made Baby understand that he 
really wasn’t to try to put his toes into her tea-cup, 
which had struck him suddenly as a very beautiful 
thing to do; “ you’ve not begun to eat. A^q you 
waiting-for the sugar or the salt, or can’t you fix 
which you want this morning?’’ 

For there was a very nice and interesting rule in 
that nursery* that every morning each child might 
choos® whether he or she would have salt or sugar 
in the bjead and milk. The only thing was that 
they had to be quick about choosing, and that was 
^ not always vdfy easy. 

Peggy look^ up when nurse spoke to her. 

“ Peggy.wasn’t ’toosing,” she said. Then slie 
grew a Jittie red. “ I wasn’t ’toosing,” she went on. 
Por Eeggy was five—five a good while ago—and she 
wanted to leave off, baby ways of talking. “ I was 
wondering.” 

“ Well, eat your breakfast, and whdn you’ve got 
half-way down the bowl you can^tafl ue what.yop 
were wondering about,” said nurse. 

Peggy’s spoon, already laden, continued i^joumey 
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to her mouth. £ut when it^got there, and its con¬ 
tents were .safely deposited between her two red lips, 
she gave a little ofyi 

“Oh!” she said, “it doesn’t taste good. There’s 
no salt or sugar.” 

“’Cos you didn’t put any fo, you silly girl,” 
said Xhor. “ I saw, but I thought it’d be a good 
lesson. People shouldn’t wonder when they’re 
eating.” • * 

“Peggy wasn’t eating; she was only going to 
eat,” said Terry, ^“hfever mind, Pe^-top. Thor 
shan’t tease you. WJiich ’ll you have ? ^ay ^uick,” 
and he pulled forward the sugar-ba^n and»the salt¬ 
cellar in front of, his sister. 

“ Sugar, pelease,” safd Peggy. “ It^ so ’told this . 
morning.” , ^ 

At tl^s Thor burnt out laughing. • 

“What a Peggy-speech,” he said. “^Sugar’s no 
warmer than sa’Jt.” •. 

“ Yes,” said Baldwin, anlemnly, from the other end 
of the tijble. / ’Tis. Tlfere’s sugar in toffee and in 
jam, and they’re hot, leastways they're, hot to be 
ijiade. And tTieiji’s salt in ices, for mamma said 
they’re made with- salt.” 

“Wh’at rubBishI” said Thor. “Nurse, isn’t it 
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rubbish ? And when di4 ySu ever, see ices, I’d like 
to know, Baldwin V . , 

“I did,” Baldwin maintained-" “Onst. But I’ll 
not tell you when, if you say rubbish.” 

“It is rubbish all the same, and I’ll prove it,” 
said Thor. “ You kftiow that nice smooth white sugar 
on the top of bridescake ?—well, they ice that to put 
it on—I know they do. Don’t they, nurse ?” 

“They call it icifig, to be eure,” nurse replied. 
“But,that’s no pi;oof that ices themselres mayn’t be 
made with salt. Master Thoi^- for when you come to 
think Of ijt ices have sugar in them.” 

“ To Ije sure ^hey have,” Thor cried, triumphantly. 
“ Nurse has proved it—that sugar’s no warmer than 
salt,” which was not what nurse had intended to say 
at all. * 

.But noi ’ Peggy, • who all this time had been 
steadily e^ing, looked up again. '• 

“JPeggy was wondering,” she said?"* what’s clouds. 
Is clouds alive?” ■< o'" 

Thor was all ready with liis “ you silly girl ” again, 
but this tiipe‘Terry was before him. 

“ They can’t be alive,” he said. <" “ They’ve^ got 
no hands, or feet, or mouths, and noses, and eyes, 
and—” 
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“ They has noses,” s^id l?eggy, eagerly. “ Peggy’s 
» * * 
seen them, and they has wings—the little ones has 

wings, they fly sO»fast And p’raps they has got 

proper faces on their other sides, to look at the sun 

with. I’ve seen shiny bits of the other sides 

turned over.” • 

“l^s,” said Baldwin, solemnly again, as if that 

settled it, “ so has I.” 

“ But they’re not alive, Peggy, they’re really not. 
They fly because tiie wind blows them,” said Tejence. 

“ Oh! ” said Peg^y, ;v*th a deep-drawn breath, “ I 
see. Then if we all biowedf very Jiard at the window, 
if we all blowed together, couldn’t we bJiOw them 
away ? I do so want to blow them away when they 
come over my hills.” • * 

, But when she had said this she' grew very red. 
Just as i^ she had told something she had not meant 
to teH, and if any one had looked at hei'<'quite close 
they would hate seen that there were tears jji her 
eyes. Fortunately, howqver, n« one had noticed her 
last wq^ds, fcrf Thorold ‘and Terence too had 'burst 
out laughing' at the beginning of her spegcfi. 

. “Fancy* u^all blowing out of the window to¬ 
gether,” they said. And they began puffing out their 
cheeks,'and pretending to blow very hard, which 
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made them look so funHy that Peggy herself burst 
out laughing too. 

“ I’ll tell you what,” said Ttdr, when they were 
tired of laughing, “ that reminds me of soap-bubbles, 
we haven’t had any for such a time. Nurse, will 
you remember to let us have them the first wet half¬ 
holiday ? Mamma ’ll let us if you will.” 

“ And the pipes ?” said nurse. “ There was six 
new got the last time, and they were to last, certain 
sure till the next time, and then-” 

“ Oh I kne w,” said Thor, “ we took them to school 
and na.ver brought them. back. Never mind—we’ll 
get some^ore from old Mother Whelan. She always 
keeps lots. We’ll keep our halfpennies for two 
Saturdays—tHat’ll do. But we must be going, Terry^ 
and Baldwin. Tm aU ready.” 

And he ^’umped up as he spoke, and pulled his 
satchel I of « 4 )ooks from under his chair, where be had 
put IJjem to be all ready. Baldwin tiiowly got down 
from his place, for he was not 01113' broad, but his 
legs were very short, and tame up Ip nur^e to be 
helped on jvith his little overcoat, while Terence 
began rushing about the room in a fttss,‘looking for 
one of his books, which as usual couldn’t be found 

a I 

at the last minute. 
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“ I had it jusb beforb breakfast. I’m svg-t I had,” 
he went on repeating. “ I haven’t finished learning 
it, and I meant to look it over. Oh dear, what shall 
Ido?” 

The nursery party was too accustomed to Terry’s 
misfortunes to be much upset 'by them. Peggy 
sat stiH,for a moment or two considering. Then she 
spoke. 

“ Terry,” she said, «look in Baby’s cot.’ 

Off flew Terence, returning in triumph, grammar 
in hand. ^ i- " 

“ I’ll learn it on the way to school, did you 

know it was there, Peggy ?” > 

“ I sawed you reaching over to kiss Baby when 
you corned in to ask ntirse for a new shoe-lace this 
morning,” said^Peggy, with great pride'. 

“ Good; girl,” said Terence, as he slainmed the 
door and rushed downstairs to overtake’ hiS two 
brothers. •>. 

The nursery seemed very quitet when the three 
big boys Ijad gone. Quiet but not idle; there was 
alv^ays a great: deal to do first thing of a. morning, 
and Peggy had llfer,pwn share of th§ doing to see to. 
She took off her own breakfast pinafore and pjit on 
a quite cl^an one-‘^oue that looked quite clean any- 
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way, just; as if it had Iiwer'been on, even though it 
had really been used two or three times. Peggy 
called it her “prayers pinafere,” and it always 
lasted a whole week, as it was only worn to go 
down to the dining-room for five or ten minutes. 
Then she washed her hands and stood still for nurse 
to give a tidying touch to her soft fair hair, though 
it really didn’t need it,—Peggy’s hair never looked 
messy,—and then she took off Hal’s over pinafore 
whi«h he wore on the top of his blouse at meal¬ 
times, and helped him to wash his hands, by which 
time*nurse and baby were al§o ready, and the little 
procession set pfif on their journey. If the prayers 
bell had not sounded yet, or did not sound as they * 
made their way down, nurs6 would stop at mamma’s 
door and tap, and the answer was sure to be “ Come 
in.’’ Theli nurse would go on downstairs fvith Baby, 
and Peg^y and Hal would trot in to see mamma, and 
wa»t a moment or two till she wa? ready. She was 
almost always nearly ready, unltss she was very, 
veiy tired ; and in that (&,se she W’oald t^ll them to 
go downstairs and come up and see !her again after 
prayers, as she >vas going to haye^hreakfast in bed. 
They rather liked these days, though of course they 
were sorry for mamma to be so tirbd, but if was very 
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interestin" to watch fler ‘Mving her breakfast, 
and generallj'^ one or two dainty bits of toast and 
marmalade would ^sd their way to the two little 
mouths. 

It was only since last winter that mamma had 
been so often tired and not abld to get up early. 
Before then she used always to come up to the 
nursery to see her six children at breakfast, and 
prayers were early enough for the three boys to stay 
for them, instead of having them at school. eFor 
mamma was not at ,^11'a “lazy” mother, as you 
might think if I did not explain. But la-sA wlfnter 
she had been very ill indeed, so ill that papa^looked 
dreadfully unhappy, and the boys had to take off 
their boots downstairs so as not to make any noise 
wljen they passed her door, and the days seemed 
vfry long;-to Peggy and Hal, worst to "Peggy of 
course, 'for Hal was still so little that almost ail his 
life belonged to ?lie nursery. It was during Shat 
time that Peggy ftrst found out 'the white spot on 
the hill, which I am going' to tell you about, for she 
used to climb up on the window-sill and •eit there 
loQjcing out at wlSafever there was to see for hours 
at a time. 

This morning "mamma was evidently not tired. 
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for just,as the childrm got to the landing on to 
which her door opened, out she came, o 

“ Well, darlings,” she said, ‘H‘here you are! Have 
the boys got off to school all rightly, nurse ? ” 

“ Oh yes, ma’am,” nurse was beginning, but Peggy 
interrupted her. ' 

“ Terry loosed his book, mamma dear, and Peg— 
I founded it; I knewed where it was ’cos I used my 
eyes like you said.’^ «• 

‘iThat was a very good thing,” said mamma. 
She had t&lked to Peggy> about using her eyes a 
good daal, for Peggy had rafher a trick of going to 
sleep with he? eyes open, like many children, and it 
becomes a very tiresome trick if it isn’t cured, and* 
makes one miss a great many chances of being use¬ 
ful to others, and of enjoying pleasg,nt things one’s 
self. “Poor Terry—I wish he wasn’t so careless. 
Whefte 'was his book this time ? ” ^ 

•<‘In such a funny place, mUmma dear,” said 
Peggy. “ In Baby’s coV’ and at the sound of his 
name Baby crowed, which made boUr Peggy and Hal 
burst o»t ‘laughing, so that mamma had to hold 
their hands firpaly to prevent thftr tumbling dpwn 
stains. 

After prayers were over nurSe took ,Baby and 
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Hal away, but papa said jPeggy’might stay for a few 

minutes. » 

< 

“ I’ve scarcely see& you the last day or two, old 
woman,” he said; “you were fast asleep when I 
came home. What have you been about ? ” 

“ About,” Peggy repeated, lookiifg puzzled. 

“Well—what have you been doing with your¬ 
self ? ” he said again. 

“I’ve been doing nothing with myself” Peggy 
replied, gravely. “ I’ve done my lessons and my sow¬ 
ing, and I’ve used my eyes.” 

“Well, and isn’t all that yourself? ” asked papa, 
who was rather a tease. “ You’ve done your eewing 
with your fingers and your lessons with your mind, 
and you’ve used your eyes for both—mind, fingers, 
eyea—those are all parts of yourself.” 

Peggy sjiread out her two hands on the table and 
looked at the ten pink fingers. 

“ Them’s my finders,” she said, “ but I don’t knoa' 
where that other thing is—that '^hat thinks. I’d 
like to know where it is. Papa, can’t you tell me?” 

There came a puzzled look into her' soft gray 
eyeg—mamma'kn&w, that look; when it stayed long 
it was rather apt to turn into tears. 

“ Arthur,” she uaid to Peggy’s papa, “ you’re too 
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fond of ^teasing. Peg^ dfear, nqjbody can see that 
part of you ; there are many things 'we * can’t ever 
see, or hear, or touch, which ele real things all the 
same.” 

Peggy’s face lightened up again. She nodded 
her head softly, as if to say that she understood. 
Then she got down from her chair and w§nt up to 
her father to kiss him and say good-bye. 

“ Going already! Peg !” he said. “ Don’t you like 
papa teasing you ?” 

“ I don't mind,” said Peggy, graciously; “ you’re 
onlj a .big boy, papa.- I’m going ’cos nurse wants 
me tOfkeep B/iby quiet while she makes the beds.” 

But when she got round to the other side of th 4 
table to her mother, she lingered a moment.- 

“ Mamma,” she whispered, “ it's not there .this 
morning^^Peggy’s fairy house. It’s aH. hided up. 
Mammd-” 

.r“ Well, darling ?” •- 

“ Are you sMre*it’ll cqme bacfe again ?” 

■ “ Quite sure, dear. It’S only hidden by^the clouds, 
as I’ve ,itoM you before. You know you’ve .often 
been afraid it was gone, and it’s^ai-ways come again.” 

“ Yes, to be sure,” said Peggy. “ What a silly 
little girl I am, mamma dear,” 
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And she laughed her Wii little gentle laugh. I 
can’t tell*haw it was that Peggy’s little laugh used 
sometimes to bring fears to her mother’s eyes. 

When she got up to the nursery again she found 
she was very much wanted. Nurse was in the night 
nursery which opened into the day one, and looked 
out to t](je back of the house just as the other looked 
to the front. And Baby was sitting on the hearth¬ 
rug, with Hal beside, him, both seeming far from 
happy. 

“ Baby’s defful c’oss, P^ggy,” said poof Hal. 

And Baby, though he couldn’t speak,*pouted out 
his lips and looked very savage at ,Hal, which of 
course was very unreasonable and ungrateful of him, 
as Hal had been doing everything he could to amuse 
him, and had only objected to Baby’pulling him 
across thejfloor by his curls. 

“ Oh» Baby,” said Peggy, " that isn’t good. -Poor 
Hal’s hair—see hWv you’ve tugged it.” 

Por Baby was still grasping seme golden threads 
in his plugip fistS. • 

“ Him sinks zem’s feaders,” said Hd, apologeti- 
He was so^fond of Baby that he couldn’t 
bear any one to say anything against him except 
himself. 
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“ Bufc^ Baby must leem *hairs isn’t feathers,’.’ said 
Peggy, solemnly. “ And it isn’t good to le't him pull 
the feathers out of his parrot either, Hal,” she con¬ 
tinued, “ for some day he might have a live parrot, 
and then it would be cooel, and the parrot would 
bite him—yes it Would, Baby.” 

This was too much for Baby. He (Jrew the 
comer of his mouth down, then he opened it wide, 
very wide, and was'^just going to roar when Peggy 
threjv her arms round him and kissed him vigorously. 

“ He’s s6rry, Hal—dear Baby—he’s so very sorry. 
Kis# him, *Hal. Let’sf all kiss together,” and the 
three soft faqps all met in a bunch, which Baby 
found so amusing that instead of continuing his* 
preparations for a good cry, he thought better of it, 
and went off into a laugh. 

. .“ That’* right,” said Peggy. “ Now if fmu’ll both 
be very good boys I’ll tell you a story. Just* wait, a 
miaute till I’ve tooked off my prayers pinafore.” 

She jumped ujf to dq so. While she was un¬ 
fastening it her eyes mbved to tlie window; she 
gave a littlh cry and ran forward. The day was 
clearing up, the sun was beginnjrg faintly to shine, 
and |he clouds were breaking. 

“ Mamma was right,” exclaimed Peggy joyfully; 
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‘‘I can see it —I can see itl, I can see my Vhite 
house again, my dear little fairy house." * 

She would have stayed there gazing out con¬ 
tentedly half the morning if her little brothers had 
not called her back. 

“ Peggy,” said Hal, plaintively,," do turn. Baby’s 
pulling Hal’s ’air adain.” 

“ Peggy’s coming, dear,” said the motherly little 
voice. , 

And in another moment they were settled on the 
hearth-rug—Baby on Peggy’s lap—on, t^pd olBf it too, 
for it was much too sSiall to accommodate the whole 
of him; Hal on the flbor beside her, his curly head 
leaning on his sister’s shoulder in blissful and*trustful 
content. 



CHAPTER II 

f 

THE WHITE SPOT ON THE HILL 

“ 0 reader ! had you in your mind 
Such stores as silent thotight can bring, 

0 gentle reader 1 you would find 
A tale in everythijjg. 

AV'hat more I have ttf say is short, 

And you must kindly take it: 

It is no tale ; but, should you think, 

Perheps a tale you’ll make it.” 

W. WoilDSWOUTH. 

• 

“ Telling stoiies,”wlien the teller is only five and some 
months old, and the hearers one an(t a quarter and 
three, is rather a curious performance. But Peggy was 
well used to it, and when in good^spirits quite able 
to uattle with the difficulties of amusing Hal and 
Baby at the same time. And these, difficulties were 
not smfill, for, compared with Baby, *Hal tvas really 
“ grown-ai).” 

It is all very well for peopfo^who don’t know 
mucb about tiny children to speak of them all 
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together, up to—six or sevenilet us say—as " babies,” 
but we wljp think we do Tinow something about 
then!, can assure the, rest of the world that this is an 
immense mistake. One year in nursery arithmetic 
counts for ten or even more in rtal “ grown-up ” life. 
There was a great difference between Peggy and Hal 
for instance, but a still greater between Hal and 
Baby, and had there been a new baby below him 
again, of course it w^uld have •been the greatest of 
all. Peggy could not have explained this in words, 
but she knew it thoroughly all the same» and she had 
learnt to take it into Account, in her treatment gt the 
two, especially in her stories telling. In reglity the 
story itself was all for Hal, but there was a sort of 
running accompaniment for Baby whidh he enjoyed 
very much, and which, to tell the ftruth, I rather 
think Ha| found amusing too, though he, pretended 
il was/or Baby’s sake. 

This morning* her glance out of the window^had 
made Peggy feel sp happy that the story promised to 
be a great succpSs. She sat stiU for a minute or two,- 
her arms clasped round Baby’s waist, gaat^*rocking 
herself and •him to and fro, while her gray eyes 
stared before her, as if reading stories in the carpet 
or on the walk 
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“ Peggy,” said Hal at last, giving her a hug—he 
had been waiting what he thought a very long time 
—“ Peggy, ’do on—no, I mean begin, p’ease.” 

“ Yes, Hal, d’reckly,” said Peggy. “ It’s coming, 
Hal, yes, now I think it’s corned. Should we do 
piggies first, to please Baby before we begin?” 

“ Piggies is so silly,” said Hal, disdainfully. 

“Well, we’ll kiss him instead—another kiss all 
together, he does so like that;” and when the kissing 
was over—“ now. Baby dear, listen, and p’raps you’ll 
understand s«me, and if you’re good we’ll have piggies 
soon.” < , 

Bab^ gave a kind of grunt; perhaps he was 
thinking of the pigs, but most likely it was just his 
way of saying he would be very good. 

“There wah onst,” Peggy began, “a little girl 
who lived in a big house all by herself.” ‘ 

“Hadn’t she no mamma, or nurse, or—or— 
brudders ? ” Hal interrupted. <■ 

“No, not none,” Peggy went, on. "She lived 
quite alone, and she didn’t like it.' ^ The house was 
as big ses a—tas a church, and she hadn’t no bed, and 
no chairs or tables, and there wa^ very, very high 
stairs.” 

“ Is there stairs in churches ? ” agked'HaL 
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Peggy looked rather ^uzaled. 

“ Yes, I think there is,” she said. “ There’s people 
high up in churches^ so there must be stairs. But I 
didn’t say it were a church, Hal; I only said as big 
as a church. And the stairs was for Baby—^you’ll 
hear—p’raps there wasn’t reelly stairs. How, Baby, 
one dajr a little piggy-wiggy came up the stairs— 
one, two, three,” and Peggy’s hand came creeping up 
Baby’s foot and leg and across* his pinafore and up 
his bare arm again, by way of illustrating pjggy’s 
progress, “ and when be* got to the^top he said 
‘grumph,’ and poked ^his nase into thfi little* girl’s 
neck ”—^here Peggy’s own nose madj a div# among 
Baby’s double chins, to his exceeding delight, setting 
him off chuckling to himself for somS time, which 
l^t Peggy fre^ to go on with the serious part of the 
story forfHal’s benefit—“ and there was % window, in 
the big house, and the little girl used to sit there 
always looking dht.” , 

“ Always ? ” asked Hal again. “ All night too ? 
Didn’t h^r ever* go to bed?? ” 

“ She hadn’t no bed, I told you. No,,sIie didn’t 
sit tJiere all*nigk4. ’cos she couldn’t have see’d in the 

dark. Never mind about the night. She sat there 

• • 

all day, .always iooking out, ’cos there was something 
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she liked to see. If I 'tell y6u you.won’t tell nobody 
what it was, will you, ifal ? ” . 

Hal looked very mystified, but replied obediently, 
“ No, won’t tell nobody,” he said. 

“Well, then. I’ll tell you what it was. It was 

a-” But at this moment Baby, having had enough 

of his own meditations, began to put in a cjaim to 
some special attention. The piggy had to be sum¬ 
moned and made to'riin up and down stairs two or 
three, times before he would be satisfied and allow 
Peggy to proceed. * , 

“ Well, Feggy ? ” said- Hal eagerly. 

“ It was a—Oh dear, interrupted again! But 
this time the interruption was a blessing in disguise. 
It was nurse” come to fetch Baby for his morninsr 

b - ® 

sleep. 

/‘And thank you. Miss Peggy, my dear,Vor keep¬ 
ing him so nice and good. I heard you come up, 
and I knew they’d be all right with you,” she said, 
as she walked away with Baby, ^ who was by no 
means sure that he wanted'to go. '< 

“ Now,’/ said Hal, edging closer to Peggy, “ we’ll 
be comfable. Go on, Peggy—what; 'jhe Sawed.”, 

“ It was a hill—far, far away, neely as far as the 
sky,” said Peggy, in a mysterious tore. “ When the 
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sun corned she could see'it ^*in—the hill and what 
was there, but when the sun goed she couldn’t. 
There was a white spot on the hill, Hal, and that’ 
white spot was a lovely white cottage. She knowed 
it, though she’d never see’d it.” 

“ How did she know it ? ” • 

“Hqf mam—no, that’s wrong, she hadn’t no 
mamma—well, never mind, somebody ’d told her.” 

“Were it God?’"',asked Hal, in an awestruck 
whisper. 

“ I don’t know. No, ,I ’don’t think «o. I think 
it’s a little naughty to say* that, Hal.* No,•dear, 
don’t cry,” for signs of disturbance were visible in 
Hal’s round face. “You didn’t mean, and it isn’t 
never naughty when we don’t mean* you know. 
'V^.e’ll go on/a^oout the little girl, ^he knowed it 
was a lo^ly cottage, and she wanted verj/ much, as 
much •as could be, to go there, for the big house 
wasn’t pretty, and it was dark, nearly black, anc^ the 
cottage was all wlute.” • 

“ Her Jiouso*wasn’t a? nice as zit, were it ? Zit 
house isn’t b’ack,” said Hal. • 

, “ No,” said Peggy, doubtfully. “ It wasn’t as nice 
as this, but the white house was much prettier than 
this.” 
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“ How ? ” asked 

“ Oh f” said Peggy, letting her eyes and her fancy 
rove about together, “I think„it was beautiful all 
over. It was all shiny white ; the walls was white, 
and the carpets was white, and the tables and the 

chairs was white->-all shiny and soft like—like-” 

“ Baby’s best sash,” suggested Hal. 

“Well, p’raps—that’ll do. And there was a cow 
and chickens and sheep, and,,a kitchen where you 
could make cakes, and a garden with lots of flowers 

and strawberries-” 

“ AH white ? ” asked.Hal. 

“Ho^ of course not. Strawberries couldn’t be 
white, and flowers is all colours. ’Twas the droind- 
room that was all white.” 

“And the milk and the eggs.' ..3,m is white,” 
said Hal, t^-iumphantly. v 

“Very well. I didn’t say they wasn’t. But the 
story goes on that the little girl didn’t know how to 
get there; it was so far and so high up. So she sat 
and cried all alone at the window.” 

" All alone, poor little girl,” said Hal, with deep 
feeling. “Kick, Peggy, kick, I’m ’doing to,cry; 
make it come right hick. The crying’s just coming.” 
“ Make it wait a minute. I caij’t make it come 
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right all so quicjc,” said Reggy. “It’s going to 
come, so make the crying wait. One day she was 
crying d’edful, worst than never, ’cos the sun had 
goned, and she couldn’t see the white cottage no 
more, and just then she heard something saying, 
‘ mew, mew,’ and it was a kitten outside the window, 
and it Ajas just going to fall down and be killed.” 

“ That’s not coming right. I must cry,” said Hal. 

“But she opened jthe window—there now, you 
see—and she pulled the kitten in, so it didn’l^ fall 
down, and it was so pleaded it kissed hfir, and when 
it kissed her it turned into ^ fairy, and it touched 
her neck and made wings come, and^then il^opened 
the window again and flewed away with the little 
girl till they came to the white cottage, and then 
the little mrir 4^3 quite happy for always.” 

“ Did wie fairy stay with her always ? ” ^sked Hal. 

“ He; fairies never does like that. They go back 
to fairyland. BRt the little girl had nice milk^nd 
eggs and cakes, (vnd she made* nosegays with the 
flowers, aqd the* sun was Ulways shining, so she was 
quite, quite hai)py.” • ’ 

.“Her coilldn’t be happy all alone,” said Hal. 
“ I don’t like zat story, Peggy. You haven’t made 
it nice a^ all. Jt’s a nonsense story.” 
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Hal wriggled abouC And seemed very cross. Poor 
Peggy was not so much indignant as rdistressed at 
failing in her efforts to amuse him. What was the 
matter ? It couldn’t be that he was getting sleepy 
—it was far too early for his morning sleep. 

“It isn’t a nonsense story,” she said, and she 
glanced towards the window as she spoke. Yes, the 
sun was shining brightly, the morning clouds h^d 
quite melted away ) it was going to be a fine day 
aftei; all. And clear and white gleamed out the 
spot on the ‘^distant hill which Peggy loved to gaze 
at! r,“ Com'e here, Hal)” she said, getting on to her 
feet and helpipg Hal on to his, “ come with me to 
the window and you’ll sec if it’s a nonsense story. 
Only you’ve'^never to tell nobody. It’s Peggy’s own 
secret.” v v 

Hal foigot his crossness in a minute ; he felt so 
proud and honoured. Peggy led him to the window. 
It "v^as not a very pretty prospect'; they looked out 
on to a commonplace street, houses on both sides, 
though just opposite theite was a little variety in 
the shapf.of an old-fashioned, smokeVdried garden. 
Beyond*that again, more houses, m^e streets, stretch¬ 
ing away out into suburbs, and somewhere beyond 
all that again the mysterious, beautiful, enchanting 
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region which the c]jildren spCike of and believed in 
as “the conntiy,” not really so far off after all, 
thougfi to them it seepied so. 

And above the tops of all the houses, clear 
though faint, was now to be seen the outline of a 
range of hills, so softly gray-blue* in the distance 
that but for the irregular line never changing in its 
form, one could easily have fancied it was only the 
edge of a quickly passing ridge of clouds. Peggy, 
however, knew better. 

"See, Hal,” she sai4, '“over therft, far, far 
away, nedy in the sty, does you see that bkrey 
hill?” 

Of course he saw, agreeing so readily that Peggy 
was sure he did not distinguish rightly,*Vhich was 
soop proved tp> “^tie case by his announcing that 
“ The ’ill were sailing away.” , 

“Nof no, it isn’t,” Peggy cried. “You’ve mus- 
tooked a cloud, Hal. See now,” and by bringipg 
her own eyes exactly on a level with a certain spot 
on the glass she" was able to place his correctly, 
‘just over that little bubble in the window,you can 
see it.. Its top gors up above the bubble and then 
down and then up again, and it never moves like 
the clouds—does you see now, Hallie dear ? ” 
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“ Zes, zes,” said “ but it|s a wenny little ’Ul, 
Peggy.’’ 

“ No, dear,” his sister explained. “ It only looks 
little ’cos it’s so far away. You is too little to under¬ 
stand, dear, but it’s true that it’s a big hill, neely a 
mounting, Hal. • Mamma told me.” 

“ Oh,” said Hal, profoundly impressed |ind quite 
convinced. 

“Mountings is old hills» or big hills,” Peggy 
continued, herself slightly confused. “ I don’t know 
if they is tiie papas and ^pammas of the little ones, 
bulw I think it’s somethin" like that, for onst in 
cliurcj} I heard the clergymunt read that the little 
hills jumped for joy, so they must be the children. 
I’ll ask mhmma, and then I’U teU you. I’m not 
quite sure if he meaned the sMnS'dfind, for these 
hills nev^er jumps—that’s how mamma told me to 
know they wasn’t clouds.” 

^ “ Zes,” said Hal, “ but go oh about the secret, 
Peggy. Hal doesn’t care about .the ’ills.” 

“ But the secret’s o?i‘ the hills,!’ replied Peggy. 
“ Look jpore, Hal—does you see a teeny, teeny white 
spot on the bluey hill ? Higher/.p than the bubble, 
but not at the top quite?” 

llal’s eyes were good and his faith was^great. 
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“ Zes, zes,” he cried. “ I does see it—kite plain, 
Peggy.” . ' * 

“Well, Hallie,” ^eggy continued, “that’s my 
secret.” 

“Is it the fairy cottage, and is the little girl 
zere now ? ” Hal asked, breathlessly, 

Peggy hesitated. 

“ It is a white cottage,” she said. “ Mamma told 
me. She looked at it through a seeing pipe.” 

“ What’s a seeing pipe ? ’’ Hal interrupted. 

“ I can’t tell you just now? Ask mamma to show 
you hers some day. Its too difficult to uwderst^nd, 
but it makes you see t'hings plain. And n^mma 
found out it was reelly a cottage, a white cottage, 
all alone up on the hill—isn’t it sweet tif it to be 
there all alone, Haflie? And she s^d I might 
think it was a fairy cottage and keep it for my own 
secret, quly I’ve telled you, Hal, and you mustn’t tell 
nobody.” • 

“ And is it all like Baby’s best ,sash, and are there 

cakes and f’owers'and cows»? ” asked Hal. 

« 

“I don’t know. I made up the story,-you know, 
Hal, to please you^ I’ve made lots—mamma said I 
might. But I’ve never see’d the cottage, you know. 
I daresay it’s beautiful, white and gold like the s&ry, 
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that’s why I said it It does ^so shine when the 
sun’s oh it—look, look, Hal!" , 

For as she spoke the sunshine had broken out 
again more brilliantly ; and the bright, thin sparkle 
which often dazzles one between the showers in 
unsettled weather, lighted up that quarter of the 
sky where the children were gazing, and, to their 
fancy at least, the white spot caught and reflected 
the rays. 

“ Oh zes, I see,” Hal repeated. “ But, Peggy, I’d 
like to go sere and to ^ee it. Can’t we go, Peggy ? 
It jvould the so nice, .nicer tnan making up stories. 
And do you think—oh do you think, Peggy, that 
p’raps there’s pigs zero, real pigs ? ” 

He clasped his hands entrcatingly as Tie spoke. 
Peggy must say there were pigs. ' Poor Peggy—it 
was rather a comedown after her fairy visions. But 
she was too kind to say anything to vex Hah 

“ I thought you said pigs was ^illy,” she objected, 
gently. 

“ Playing pigs to make Baby lahjgh is silly,” said 
Hal, “ and .pigs going to market and stayin’ at ’ome . 
and roast beefin’, is dUedful silly. ^.Bufc not real pigs.” 

“ Oh well, then, you may think pigs if you like,” 
said Peggy. “ I don’t think I will, but that doesn’t 
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matter. You may have them«^in the cottage if you 
like, only yoji mustn’t tell Thor and Terry and 
Baldwin about it.” ^ 

“I won’t tell, on’y you might have them too,” 
said Hal discontentedly. “You’re not kind, Peggy.” 

“ Don’t let’s talk about the cottage any more, 
then,” said Peggy, though her own eyes were fixed 
on the far-off white spot as she spoke. “ I think 
p’raps, Hallic, you’re rather too little to care about 
it.” 

“ I’m not,” said Hal, “ and I do care. ■ But I do 
like pigs, real pigs. I ISawed siem in the cauntry’’ 

“You can’t remember,” said Peggy. “It’s two 
cvhole years since we was in the real country, Hallie, 
and you’re only three and a half. I know it’s two 
years. I heard mamma say so to papa, so you 
w'a^h’t two then.” 

“ Bu^ I did see zem and I do ’amember, ’cos of 
pictures,” said Hal. 

“ Oil yes, dear, there is pictures of pigs in your 
scrap-book, I know,” Peggy agreed. “ You get it 
now and we’ll look for them.” 

Off trotted Hal, returning in a minute with his 
book, and for a quarter of an hour or so his patient 
little sister managed to keep him happy and amu§ed. 
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At the end of that j;hne, however, he began to be 
cross and discontented again. Peggy did not know 
what to make of him this morning, he was not often 
so difficult to please. She was very glad when nurse 
came in to say it was now his time for his morning 
sleep, and though Hal grumbled and scolded and 
said he was not sleepy she carried him off, and Peggy 
was left in peace. ' 

She was not at a loss to employ herself. At 
half-past eleven she usually went down to mamma 
for* an houVs lessons, snd it must be nearly that 
time now* She got her books together and sat 
looking over the one verse she had to learn, her 
thouglits roving nevertheless in the direction they 
loved besWaway over the chimneys and the smoke; 
away, awayj up, up to the fairy cottage on the 
distant hill. 
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CHArTEIl TTI 

"THE CHILDREN AT THE HACK” 

“ It seems to me if IM money enou^rli, 

My Iwart would b^inadc of different stuff; 

I would think about those whose lot is lou^jh.” 

Mrs. llA.wTRErt'. 

• ♦ 

« 

These children’s homd was vot in v«ry prgtty 
place. In front, as I liave told you, it looked out 
«n to a rather ugly street, and tliere were streets and 
streets beyond that again—streets of stfaight, stiff, 
griip-looking houses, some large and sorfie small, but 
all commonplace and dull. And in and out between 
these bigger streets were narrower and still uglier 
ones, scarcely indeed to be called streets, so dark 
and poky were they.^so dark and poky were the poor 
houses they^ contained. • 

The street ‘immediately behind the* children’s 
house, that on to*which its back windows looked 
out, was one of these poorer ones, though not by any 
means one of Ihe most miserable. And ugly thdUgh 

D 
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it was, Peggy was fond of gazing out of the 
night nursery window on to this stseet, especially 
on days when it was “ no us^” as she called it to 
herself, looking out at the front; that meant, as I 
daresay you can guess, days on which it was too 
dull and cloudy to see the distant hills, and above 
all the white spot, which had taken such hold on her 
fancy. For she had found out some very interesting 
things iri that dingy street. Straight across from the 
night nursery window was a very queer miserable 
sort of a Shop, kept an old Irishwoman whose 
na®ie wa^Mrs. Whelan. It is rather absurd to call 
it a sfeop, though it was a place where things were 
bought and sold, for the room in which these buying? 
and ■ sellings went on was Mrs. Whelan’s kitchen, 
and bedroom, and sitting-room, and wash-hous^ as 
well as ^er shop! It was on the first floor, and you 
got up to it by a rickety staircase—^more like«a ladder 
indeed than a staircase, and ui?derneath it on the 
ground-floor livede cobbler, witj) whom Mrs. Whelan 
used to quarrel at least cftice a day* though as he was 
a patieqt, ^uuch enduring man, the* quarrels never 
went farther than the old Irishwbmafi’s opening her 
window and shouting down all manner of scoldings 
to flie poor fellow, of which he took no notice. 
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On Sundays the pobbler us^d to tidy himself up 

• • 

and go off to* church “ like a gentleman,” the hoys 
said. But Mrs. Whekin, alas, never tidied herself 
up, and never went to church, and though she made 
a great show of putting a shutter across that part of 
the window which showed “the shop,” nurse had 
more thap once shaken her head when the children 
were dressing for church, and told them not to look 
over' the way, she was jsadly afraid the shutting or 
shuttering up was all a pretence, and that Mrs.Wheian 
made a good penny by her ?5unday saleS of tobacco 
and pipes to the men, or^maybe of sugar, dhndles^ or 
matches to careless housekeepers who had let* their 
#tock run out too late on Saturday night. 

She was rather a terrible-looking old woman; she 
always wore a short bed-gown, that is, a loose kind 
of jacket roughly drawn in at the waist, of,washed- 
out cott#n, which never looked clean, and yet some- 
hotsr never seemed to get much dirtier, a black stu^ 
petticoat, and a cap with flapping»frills which quite 
hid her face unless you wefe very near her, and she 
was generally to be seen with a pipe in hei; ^pouth. 
Her .voice wasTbotli loud and shrill, and when she 
was in a temper you could almost hear what she 
said, thougji the nursery window was shut. All the 
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neighbours were afiVd of her, ^nd in consequence 
treated her with great respect. But like most people 
in this world, she had some g^od about her, as you 
will hear. 

Good or bad, the children, Peggy especially, found 
Mrs. Whelan wery interesting. Peggy had never 
seen her nearer than from the window, and though 
she had a queer sort of wish to visit the shop and 
make closer acquaintance with the old crone, she 
w^iP far too frightened of her to think of doing so 
really. TMb boys, ho\/evpr, had been several times 
inside Mfs. Whelan^ dwelling, and used to tell 
wonderful stories of the muddle of things it con¬ 
tained, and of the old woman herself. They always 
bought their soap-bubble pipes there, “three a penny,” 
and would gladly have bought some of the toffee- 
balls an^ barley-sugar which were also to be had, if 
this had not been strictly forbidden by marmma, in 
spite of their grumbling. * 

“ It isn’t so vo-y dirty, mamma,” they said, “ and 
you get a lot more for a pbnny than* in a proper shop.” 

But Jn^mma would not give in. ‘She knew what' 
Mrs. Whelan was like, as she u^d ^metimes to go 
over herself to talk to the poor old woman, but that, 
of course, was a different matter. 
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“ I don’t much like your g(fing there at all,” she 
would say, “ hut it pleases her for us to buy some 
trifles now and then.”. 

But in her heart she wished very much that they 
were not obliged to live in this dreary and ugly towu, 
where their poor neighbours were rarely the sort of 
people sj;ie could let her children know anything of. 
Mamma, in her childhood, had lived iii,that fairyland 
she called " the country,” and so had papa, and they 
still looked forward to being there again, thouglj for 
the present they were obliged to mak6 the best of 
their home in a dingy street. • 

It seemed much less dull and dingy to the children 
‘than to them, however. Indeed I don’t think the 
children ever thought about it at all. TBe boys were 
busy at school, and found plenty of both work and 
play to make the time pass quickly, and l^eggy, who 
might perhaps have been a little duU and lonely in 
her rather shut-up life, had her fancies and her 
wonders—her interesting things* to look at both at 
the front and the back of' the house, and mamma to 
tell all about Ihem to ! And this remilidg jme that 
I have not ;fet told you what it was she was most 
fond of watching from the night nursery window. 
It was qot Mrs. Whelan or the cobbler; it was the 
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tenants of the third*/)! top story of the rickety old 
house—the family she always spoke of to herself as 
“ the children at the back.” • 

Such a lot of them there were. It was long before 
Peggy was able to distinguish them “ all from each 
other,” as she said, and it took her longer still to make 
names by which she could keep a clear ligt in her 
head. The oldest looked to her quite grown-up, 
though in reality she was about thirteen ; she was a 
big,red-cheeked girl, though she lived in a town; her 
arms were ted too, poof thing, especially in winter, 
for •they Hrere seldom or never covered, and she 
seemed to be always at work, scrubbing or washing, 
or running out to fetch two or three of the little ones 
in from pUi^ing in the gutter. Peggy called her 
“ Eeddy,” and though it was the girl’s red cheeks and 
arms whigh made her first choose the name, in a while 
she came to think of it as meaning “ready” also, 
for Peggy did not know much about spelling as yet, 
and the thought iit her mind of the look of the two 
words was the same. For a good w5ile Peggy fancied 
that Eg(idy*was the nurse or servant* of the family, 
but one day when she said sometlfing *of the kind to 
her own nuree she was quickly put right. 

“ Their servant, my dear I Bless you, po. How 
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could they afford to keep a servant; they’ve hard 
enough work Ao keep themseli^es, striving folk though 
they seem. There’s §uch a many of them, you see, 
and mostly so little—save that big girl and the sister 
three below her, there’s none really to help the 
mother. And the cripple must be a great charge.” 

“What’s the cripple, nursey ?” Peggy asked. 

“Why, Miss Peggy, haven’t you noticed the 
white-faced girl on crutches ? You must have seen 
her dragging up and down in front of the house of a 
fine day.” 

“Oh yes,” said Peggy, “hut I didn’t*knowJ;hat 
was called cripple. And she’s quite little; ^e’s as 
•little as me, nurse ! ” 

“She’s older than she looks, poor Ihing,” said 
myse—“ maybe oldest of them all.” 

This, however, Peggy could not believe. She 
fixed in her own mind that “ Crippley ” came after 
the two boys who were evidently next to Eeddy— 
she did not give the boys names, for they did not 
interest her as ifiuch as the girls. Having so many 
brothers of hel" own and no sister, it seemed to her 
as if^i sister‘muit be the very nicest thing in the 
world, and of all the children at the back, the two 
that she like’d most to watch were a pair of little 
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girls about three yeat^ older tha^^ herself, whom she 
named “The Smileys,’’ “Brown Smiley”and “Light 
Smiley ” when she thought of them separately, for 
though they were very like each other, the colour of 
their hair was different. They were very jolly little 
girls, poorly clad and poorly fed though they were, 
taking life easily, it seemed—too easilj in the 
opinion of their eldest sister Eeddy, and the sister 
next above them—between them and Crippley, 
according to Peggy’s list. This sister was the only 
one whose feal name feggy knew, by hearing it so 
freqpiently* shouted after her by the mother and 
Eeddji. For this child, “ Mary-Hann,” was rather 
deaf, though it was not till long afterwards tha^ 
Peggy foun"&^this out. 

“ Mary-Hann ” was a patient stupid sort of gjrl, 
a kind of second in command to Eeddy, and she was 
like Eeddy in appearance, except that slie was 
several sizes smaller and thinner ,*80 that even sup¬ 
posing that her arms were as red as her sister’s they 
did not strike one in the same way. 

Belouj the Smileys came another* boy, who was 
generally to be seen in their co'mpany, and. who, 
according to Peggy, rejoiced in the name of “ Tip.” 
An(f below Tip were a few babies, in, reality I 
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believe never moi^ than three, during the years 
through whiflh their little over-the-Avay neighbour 
watched them. But«even she was obliged to give 
up hopes of classifying the babies, for there always 
seemed to be a baby about the same age, and one or 
two others just struggling into standing or rather 
tumbling alone, and for ever being picked up by 
Eeddy or her attendant sprite Mary-Hann. 

Such were Peggy’s children at the back.” And 
many a dull day when it was too rainy to go a w«alk, 
and too cloudy to be “any use” to gaze out at the 
front of the house, did .these poor children, litths as 
they guessed it, help to make pass more quickly 
*and pleasantly for the sisterless maiden. Many a 
morning when Hal and Baby were aslqpp and nurse 
w^ glad to have an hour or so for a bit of ironing, 
or some work of the kind down in the kitchen—for 
my Peggy’s papa and mamma were not rich and 
could not keep many servants, so that nurse, though 
she was plain and homely in hdr ways, was of far 
more use than a smarter young woman to them— 
many a morning did the little girl, left in the night 
nursery in charge of her sleeping brothers, take up 
her stand - at the window which overlooked Mrs. 
Whelan’s ..and the cobbler and the Smileys with all 
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their brothers and sisfcrs. There was always some¬ 
thing new to see or to ask nurse to explftin afterwards. 
For ever so long it took up J*eggy’s thoughts, and 
gave much conversation in the nursery to “ plan ” 
how the ten or eleven children, not to speak of the 
papa and mamma, could all find place in t\yo rooms. 
It kept Peggy awake at night, especially if the 
weather happened to be at all hot or close,' to think 
how very uncomfortable poor Eeddy and Crippley 
and Mary-Hann and the Smileys must be, aU sleep¬ 
ing in one 'bed as nurse said was too probably the 
case. Anh it was the greatest relief to her mind, 
and t» nurse’s too, I do believe, to discover by means 
of some cautious inquiries of the cobbler when nurse 
took liim ov^.r some of the boys’ boots to mend, that 
the family was not so short of space as they iad 
feared. 

“ They’ve two other rooms, Miss Peggy, a? doesn’t 
sjjow to the front,” said nurse, “ two attics with slop¬ 
ing windows in tlfti roof to their back again. And 
they’re striving folk, he says, as indeed any one may 
see foi:,therrselves.” 

“ Then how shall we plan it now, T wonder,” said 
Pe^y, looking across to the Smileys’ mansion with 
new respect. But nurse had already left the room, 
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and perhaps, now she was satisfied their neighbours 
were ^ot quitfe so much to be pitied, would scarcely 
have had patience to listen to Peggy’s “ wonderings ” 
about them. So the little girl went on to herself— 

“ I should think the downstairs room is the 
papa’s and mamma’s and the teeriiest baby’s, and 
perhaps Crippley sleeps there, as she’s ill, like me 
when I had the hooping-cough and I couldn’t sleep 
and mamma kept jumping up to me. And then the 
big boys and Tip has one room—‘ ticks,’ nurse calls 
the rooms with windows in the roof. I think I’d 
like to sleep in a ‘ tick ’ roofh ; you must see‘the 
stars so plain without getting up; and—and—let 
me see, lieddy and Mary-Hann and the Smileys and 
the old babies—no, that’s too many-^and I don’t 
kngw how many old babies there is. We’ll say one 
—if there’s another it must bo a boy and go in the 

boys’ tick—and that makes Eeddy and Mary-” 

“ Miss Peggy, ‘your mamma’s ready for yo’U' 
lessons,” came the housemaid’s voice at the door, and 
Peggy hurried off. But she was rather in a brown 
study at her lessons that morning. Mamma oould not 
make^-her out at all, till at last she shut up the 
books for a m^inute and made Peggy tell her wljere 
her thoughts were wool-gathering. 
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“ Not SO very far ^ay, mamiua dear,” said Peggy, 
laughing. She never could help 19,ughing^ when 
mamma said “funny things •like that.” “Not so 
very far away. I was only wondering about the 
children at the back.” 

She called them always “ the children at the 
back ” when she spoke of them—for even to mamma 
she would have felt shy of telling her own names 
for them. And then she went on to repeat what 
nurse had heard from the cobbler. Mamma agreed 
that it was very intere^ing, and she too was pleased 
to think the children at, the back’s house,” as 
Peggy called it, was more commodious than might 
have been expected. But still, even such interest 
ing things ^ that must not be allowed to interfere 
with lessons, Peggy must put it all out of her head 
till they, were done with, and then mamma would 
talk about it with her. 

^ “ Only, mamma,” said Peggy, “I don’t know what 
com—commo—thUt long word you said, means.” 

“ I should not have used it, perhaps,” said mamma. 
“ Andiyet *[ don’t know. If we only used the words’ 
you understand already, you would never learu new 
ongs—eh, Peggy! Commodious just means large, 
and not narrow and squeezed up.” 
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I’eggy nodded l:jer head, \fjlich meant that she 
quite ^understt)od, and then *the lessons went on 
smoothly again. • 

When they were over, mamma talked about poor 
people, especially about poor children, to Peggy, 
and explained to her more than she had ever done 
before about what being poor really means. It 
made Peggy feel and look rather sad, and once or 
twice mamma was afraid she was going to ciy, 
which, of course, she did not wish her to do. Jlut 
Peggy choked down the cr 3 ^ng feeling, because she 
knew it would make her mother sorry %,nd weuld 
not do the poor people any good. 

“ Mamma,” she said, “ it nerly makes me cry, but 
I won’t. But when I’m big can’t I d(? something 
for 4;he children at the back ? ” 

“ Tljey won’t be children then, Peggy d§ar. You 
may be able to do something for them without 
waiting for that. •I’ll think about it. I don’t fancy 
they are so very poor. As I havb been telling you, 
there are many far poorer. But I daresay they have 
veiy few pleas’urcs in their lives. Wd might trj' 
to think of a little sunshine for them now and then.” 

“ The Smile-” began Peggy, but she stopped 

suddenly, growing red—“ the littler ones do play a good 
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deal in the gutter, di^mma dca^” she said, anxious 
to state*things quite fairly; “ but I doift think that’s 
very nice play, and the sun vei^ seldom shines there. 
And Eed—the big ones, mamma dear, and the one 
that goes on—I can’t remember the name of those 
sticks.” 

“ Crutches,” said mamma. 

“ Yes, crutches —her never has no plays at all, I 
don’t think. She’d have more sunshine at the 
’nother side of our house, mamma dear.” 

Mamma Smiled. Pe'ggy did not understand that 
mamma did not mean “sunshine” exactly as she 
took it; she forgot, too, that of actual sunshine more 
fell on the back street than she thought of. For it 
was only od dull or rainy days that she looked out 
much on the children at the back. On fine days 
her eyes were busy in another direction. 

“I’ll think about it,” said mamma. So Peggy 
for the present was satisfied. 

This talk about the Smileys and the rest of them 
h.ad been a day or two before the morning on which 
we first sfiw* Peggy—the morning that Thor tried so 
to make fun of her about choosing 'sugar in.Jier 
bread and milk, because it was cold. Mamma had 
not "said any more about the children at the back. 
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and this particular morning PCggy herself was not 
thinking very much about them. Her head was 
running a good deal oji the white cottage and all her 
fancies about it, and she was feeling rather disap¬ 
pointed that she had not succeeded better in amusing 
Hal by her stories. 

“ It must be, I suppose,” she said to herself, “ that 
he’s rather too little for that kind of fancy stories. 
I wonder if Baldwin would like them ; it would be 
nice to have somebody to make fancies with me.”^ 

But somehow Baldwin afld the fairy cottage did 
not seem to match. And The*' and Teri-j» were both 
much too big—Thor would laugh at her, and Terry 
Vould think it waste of time ; he had so many other 
things to amuse himself about. No, Peggy could 
not, think of any one who would “ understand,” she 
decided, with a sigh! 
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CHAPTEE IV 
“real” fancies 

“ Mine be a cot beside tlio hill.” 

'• Samuel Rocebs. 

Just theni came the usual summons to her lessons. 
Mamma was waiting for her little girl in the corner 
of the drawing-room, where she always sat when 
she was teaching Peggy. It was a very nice corner, 
near the fire, for though it was not winter it was 
rather chilly, and mamma often felt cold. Thor 
used to tell her that she should take a goot^ run or 
have a game of cricket to warm her; it would he 
much better than sitting near the fire. Peggy 
thought it was rather unkind of Thor to say so, but 
mamma only laughed at him, so perhaps it was just 

o • 

his boy way of speaking. 

Peggy said her lessons quite well, but she looked 
rather grave; no smiles lighted up her face, and 
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when lessons were over she sat still without speak¬ 
ing, and seemed as *if she scafcely knew whht she 
wanted'to do with herself. 

“Is there anything the matter, dear?” mamma 
asked. 

" I’m rather tired, I think, mamma,” Peggy 
replied. 

“ Tired! ” mamma repeated, in some surprise. It 
wasn’t often thst Peggy talked of being tired. 
“ What is that with ? You’ve not been worrying 
yourself about the children* who live over Mrs. 
Whelan’s, I hope ? You mustn’t do that, you knjw, 
dear; it would do you harm and them no good.” 

• For mamma knew that Peggy sometimes did 
“ worry ” about things—“ Once she takes ft thing in 
her head she’ll work herself up so, for all she seems 
so quiet,” nurse would say. 

“ No,, mamma dear,” Peggy replied; “*I’m not 
tired because of tyht. I like thinking about the 
children at the back. I wish-’,’ 

“ What ? ” said •mamma. 

“ I wish I’d sisters like them. I’m rather lonely, 
mammq. I de tMnk God might have gaved one 
sister to Peggy, and not such a great lot to the 
children at thfi back.” 
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“ But you have .ypur brothers, my dear little girl. 
You might have been an only child.”, 

“The big ones is always neely at schrfol, and 
Hal’s too little to understand. It’s Hal that’s tired 
me, mamma dear. He was so d’edfully cross afore 
nurse pixt him to bed.” 

“ Cross, was he ? ” said mamma. “ I’m afraid he 
must be getting those last teeth. He may be cross 
for some time; if so, it would not do to leave him.” 
She seemed to be speaking to herself, but when she 
caught sight of Peggy’s puzzled face she stopped. 
“Tell m^.about Hal, dear,” she went on. “What 
was it that tired you so ? ” ’ 

“ I was trying to amuse him and tell him stori:s 
about my cvhite cottage up on the hill, and ho was 
so cross. He couldn’t understand, and he said they 
was ‘ nonsense ’ stories.” 

“ He Vs too little, jierhips, to care for fancies,” said 
her mother, consolingly. “ You- must wait till he is 
‘a little older, Peggy dear.” 

“But when he’s older he’ll be a 6oy, mamma,” 
said Peggy,; “he’ll be like Thor and Terry, who don’t 
care for things like that, or Baldwin, who_ thinks 
stories stupid. Oh, manlma, I wish I had a sister. 
T/fni’s what I want,” she added, with conviction. 
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Mamma smiled. , • 

" Poor Peggy,” she said. *' tm afraid it can’t be 
helped. * You can never have a sister near your own 
age, and I’m afraid a baby sister, even if you had one, 
would be no good.” 

" Oh no, we’ve had enough babies,” said Pegg}'^, 
decidedly. “ But, mamma, mightn’t there be some 
little girl who’d play with me like a sister? If there 
is a fairy living in that cottage, mamma, how I do 
wish she would find a little girl for me!” 

Mamma looked a very littl*s bit troubled. 

“ Peggy dear,” she said, “ you mustn’t; let your 
fancies run away with you too far. I told you they 
would do you no harm if you kept plain in your head 
that they were fancies, but you mustn’t fcrget that. 
You, know there couldn’t really be a fafry living in 
tha^ little white cottage.” 

“ ITo,’,^ Peggy agreed, “ I know that, madima, be¬ 
cause fairies really jJve in fairyland.” 

She looked up gravely into her mother’s face* 
as she said so. Mamma could not help laughing. 

“ Fairies realty” she said, “ live in Peggy’s funny 
little, h§ad, and* in %iany other funny little Iieads, I 
have no doubt. But nowhere-” 


“ Mamma, 'mamma,” Peggy interrupted, putthig 
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her fingers in her cars as she spoke, “ I won’t listen. 
You fiiustn’t, mustrft say that. I »must have my 
fairies, mamma. I’ve no sisters.” * 

“ Well, keep them in fairyland then, or at least 
only let them out for visits now and then. Bat don’t 
mix them up with real things too much, or you will 
get quite a confusion, and never be sure if you’re 
awake or dreaming.” 

Peggy seemed to consider this over very seriously. 
After a minute or too she lifted her face again, and 
looked straight into ker mother’s with her earnest 
gray eyes. 

“Mamma dear,” she began, “will you teU me 
what the little white house is redy like, then ? 'If 
you will, *ril promise not to think there’s fairies 
there—only-” , 

“ Only what, dear ?” 

“ If you don’t mind,” said Peggy, very anxious not 
to hurt her motlier’s feelings, “*l’d rather not have 
“^igs. I don’t think I like pigs very much.” 

“ Well, we needn’t have pigs thtn. But remember 
I can only? ‘ fancy ’ it. I’ve never seen that particu-i 
lar cottage, you see, Peggy. Bulr I have seen ,other 
cottages in Brackenshire, and so I can fancy what it 
mast likely is. You see there are different kinds of 




jlawA aidr, shi will 

you till ms what' rht liftft 
\vKih»ltou5s is miy liki, Thin? 
If yoi will, I’ll lonjmiss no^ 
to fhink rhm’s fairio Thin, 
-only—” 

“On ly wKat, olsar ? *’ 
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Piggy. V£«y .anxious not to 
Kurt Kir motliirs fulin^S, 
Id ratKt r not havt pigs. I 
don’t tKink I likt pigs 
V£rv mucK. • 
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fancying—there’s fancying that'is all fancyj like 
fairy stories, aiM there’s fancying that might lie true 
and real, and that verji likely is true and real. Do 
you understand ?” 

“ Yes,” said Peggy, drawing a deep breath, “ Well, 
mamma, go on real-fancying, please. What’s that 
place you’ve been at—Brat—what is it ?” 

• “Brackenshire,” mamma replied. "That’s the 
name of that part of the country that we see far off, 
from the windows upstairs.” 

“ And is all the cottages white there, and is they 
very pretty ?” asked Peggy, witbdeep interest. “ Qh, 
mamma, do tell me, quick.” 

• “ I don’t know if they’re all white, but I think 

they are mostly. And there are some ^llretty and 
eom^ ugly. Of course it depends a good deal upon 
the people that live in them. If they’re nice, clean, 
busy peeple, who lijce their house to be neat and 
pretty, and work hard to keep it so, of course it’s 
much more likely to be so than if they were careless 
and lazy.” * 

• “ Oh,” said Pbggy, clasping her hands. “ I do so 

hope ,piy cottage his nice people living in it. I 
think it has, don’t you, mamma ? It looks so white.” 

“ My- dear Peggy,” said mamma, smiling, “ we 
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can’t tell, when it’s so far away. But we may 
hope so.” * 

“ Yes,” said Peggy, “ we.’ll hope so, and we’ll 
think so.” But then a rather puzzled look came over 
her face again, though she smiled too. “ Mamma,” 
she went on, “ there’s such a funny thing come into 
my head, only I don’t know quite how to say it. I 
think that the far-away helps to make it pretty—why 
is far-away so pretty, mamma?” 

, Mamma smiled again. 

“I’m afraid I can’c tell you why. Wouldn’t it 
sjviil some things if we knew the why of them, little 
Peggy ?” 

Peggy did not answer. This was another nSw 
thought her, and rather a difficult one. She put 
it away in her mind, in one of the rather fax',hack 
cupboards there, and locked it up, to think about it 
afterwards. 

“ Mamma,” she said, coaxingly, “ I want you to 
toll me a real fancy about the cottage. It will be so 
nice when I look at it to think it’s most likely reely 
like Jh^t.’' 

“Well, then, let us see,” mamma began. - „ 

“Wait just one minute, mamma dear, till I’ve 
shut my eyes. First I must get the \)luey hills and 
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the white spot into them, antl»then I’ll shut them 
and see what you t^ Yes—'tliat’s all rightmow.” 

So mamma went on. 

‘ I fancy a cottage on the side of a hill. The 
cottage is white, of course, and the hill is gi-een. Not 
very green—a kind of brown-green, for the grass is 
short and close, nibbled by the sheep and cows that 
find their living on the hill most of the year. The 
cottage is very white, for last summer it had a nice 
wash all over, and that lasts clean a good while in the 
country. There is a little loiv wall round it shutting 
it in from the hillside, and thig wall is not very white, 
though it once was so, for it is covered with creeping 
plants, so that you can scarcely see what its own 
colour is. At the front of the house there is a little 
gajden, quite a tiny one—there are‘potatoes and 
gooseberry bushes and cabbages at one side, but in 
front pf them are some nice old-fasbiomfd flowers, 
and at the other, side there are strawberry plants, 
and behind them some rose-bu^es. In summer ^ 
am sure there w^ll be some pretty roses.” 

“ Oh how nice,” said Peggy; “ go on, go on, please.” 

“ There is*a fSnny little wooden shed lielund the 
house, leaning against the wall, which lias a door big 
enough for i. child to go in by, or a big persen if 
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they stooped down very much, and besides this it has 
a very little door in the wall, loading on to the hill¬ 
side. Can you guess what the shed is for, Peggy, 
and what the tiny door is for ?” 

Peggy thought and thought, but her country know¬ 
ledge was but scanty. 

“I can’t think,” she said. ‘‘It couldn’t be for 
pigs, ’cos there isn’t any in the cottage. Nor it 
couldn’t be for cows, ’cos cows is so big.” 

“ What should you say to cocks and hens, Peggy? 
Thdre are to be fresh eggs there, aren’t there ? And 
chickens sometimes. I rather think they take eggs 
and*chickens to market, don’t they ?” 

“ Oh yes. I’m sure they do. How stupid I am 1 
Of course tjie little wooden house is for cocks and 
hens. You’rfe making it lovelily, mamma. What is 
it like inside, and who lives in it ? I do so want to 
know.” ‘ 

“ Inside ?” said mamma. “ I’m‘ almost afraid you 
^ight be disappointed, Peggy, if you’ve never been 
in a I’eal cottage. There are so many that look very 
pretty outsii^e and are not at all pretty inside. But 
at lease we may think it is neat 'and clean. There 
are only two rooms, Peggy—a kitchen which you go 
Straight into, and another room which opens out of 
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it. The kitchen is very briglit* and pleasant; there 
is a table beibre the window'with some flower-pots 
on it, in which both .winter and summer there are 
plants growing. There is a large cupboard of dark 
old wood standing against the wall, and a sort of 
sofa that is called a settle with cushions covered 
with red cotton, standing near the fireplace. There 
are shelves, too, on which stand some dishes and two 
or three shining pots and pans, the ugly black ones 
are kept in a little back kitchen where most of the 
cooking is done, so that the front kitchen should be 
kept as nice as possible.” • • 

“ That makes another room, mamma dear. You 
Shid there was only two.” 

“ Oh, but it’s so very tiny you couldji’t call it a 
rooip. The second room is a bedroom, but the best 
pieces of furniture are kept there. There is a nice 
chest of drawers ^and a rocking-chair, and there 
is a very funny • wooden cradle, standing right 
down on the floor, not at all* like Baby’s cot. 
And in this cradle is a nice, fat, bright-eyed little 
• baby.” 

“ 4- baby,” shid Boggy, doubtfully. 

. “ Yes, to be sure. There’s always a baby in a 
cottage, unless* you’d rather have a very old couple 
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whose babies are gro'wn-up men ^and women, out in 
the world.” ’ ‘ 

" No,” said Peggy, " I dou’t want that. A very 
old woman in a cottage would be razer like a witch, 
or else it could make me think of Eed Kiding-Hood’s 
grandmother, and that is so sad. No, I don’t mind 
the baby if it has a nice mamma—but only one 
baby, pelease, mamma dear. I don’t want lots, like 
the children at the back, they’re always tumbling 
abput and se’eaming so.” 

“ Oh no, we won’t hhve it like that. ' We’ll only 
have one baby—a very contented nice baby, and its 
mamma is very nice too. She’s got quite a pretty 
rosy face, and she stands at the door every morniifg 
to see her ^lusband go off to his work, and every 
evening to watch for him coming back again, and 
she holds the baby up in her arms and it laughs and 
crows.” ^ o 

“ Yes,” said Peggy, “ that’ll do.- And the eggs and 
the chickens, marfrna ?” 

“ Oh yes, she takes great care of the cocks and 
hen8„aBd hever forgets to go outside the garden toe 
feed them on the hill, and in the evening they all 
come home of themselves through the little door in 
the wall. There’s a very nice cat in the cottage too; 
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it sits purring on the front steps on fine days, as if it 
thought the 'cottage and garden and everything else 

belonged to it. And-” 

But suddenly the clock struck. Up started 
mamma. 

“ Peggy, darling, I had no idea it was so late. 
And I have to go out the moment after luncheon, 
and I have still two letters to write. I am a greater 
baby than any of you ! Kun off’, dear, and tell nurse 
I want to speak to her before I go out.” , 

“ And to-morrow,” said *Peggy, “ to-morrow, will 
you tell me some more about the white cottage, 
mamma ? It is so nice—I don’t think you’re a baby 
*at all, mamma. A baby couldn’t make it up so 
loveldy.” ,' 

. And Peggy set off upstairs in great content. The 
white spot would give her more pleasure than ever, 
now that she knejv what sort of real fancies to have 
about it. • 

“And to-morrow,” she said t<f herself, “to-morrow 
mamma will tell me more, lots more. If I say my 
lessons very goodly, p’raps mamma wilPteli ipe some 
mo*e every day. And p’raps HaUie would like those 
kinds better than about fairies, and wouldn’t call 
them nonsense stories.” 
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Poor little Peggy^“to-morroy ” brought news 
which put her pretty fancies about the white cojitage 
out of her head for a while. • . 

She gave her mother’s message to nurse, and after 
dinner nurse went downstairs. When she came up 
again she looked rather grave, and Peggy thought 
perhaps she was unhappy about Hal, who was still 
cross and had bright red spots on his cheeks. 

“Does you think poor Ilallie is ill, nurse?” 
asked Peggy in a low voice, for Hal not to hear. 

“No, my dear, it’s oMy his teeth. But they’ll 
make»him fractious for u while, I’m afraid, and he's 
not a very strong child, not near so strong as Baby 
and the big boys.” 

“ Poor Ha'llio,” said Peggy, with great sympathy. 
“ I’ll be very good to him even if he is very cross, 
nurse.” 

C 

Nurse did not answer for a minute, and she still 
looked very grave. 

“ Why do you lo5k so sad, nurse, if it isn’t about 
Hal ? ” asked Peggy, impatiently. 

“ Did 1 lobk sad. Miss Peggy ? I didn’t know it. 
I was thinking about some things your mamma was 
speaking of to mo.” 

“ Oh! ” said Peggy, “ was it about our new frocks? 
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Mamina and you is always busy when we need 
new frocks, I'know.” 

“ 'i&s, dear,” said ^urse, but that was alL 
Then Peggy and Hal and nurse and Baby went 
out for a walk. They did not go very far, for it was 
what nurse called a queer-tempered day. Between 
the gleams of blue sky and sunshine ther6 came 
sharp little storms and showers. It was April 
weather, though Apiil had not yet begun. 

“Which way are we going?” Peggy asked, as 
they set off, she and Hal habd-ia-hand, just in front 
of nurse and the perambulator. She Acped nurse 
would say “ up Pernley Eoad,” because Pernley Eoad 
^ed straight on towards the hills—so at least it 
seemed to Peggy. Their street ran jhto Femley 
Eofid at one end, so that Fernley Eoad was what is 
called at right angles with it, and Peggy felt sure 
that if, you walked far enough along the road you 
could not but come to “ the beginning of the hills.” 

But to-day Peggy w'as to be disappointed. 

“ We can’t go’far. Miss Peggy, and ^ve must go to 
Field’s about Master Hal’s new boots. ‘It .looks as 
if ili, might rain, so perhaps we’d better go straight 
there. You know the way. Miss Peggy ?—right on 
to the end of’this street and then turn to the left.’’ 
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Peggy gave a little,, sigh, but trotted on quietly, 
Hal began grumbling. ' 

“ What is I to have new boojs for ? ” he said. “ I 
doesn’t want new boots.” 

“Oh, Hal,” said Peggy, “I think it’s very nice 
indeed to have new boots. They shine so, and some¬ 
times they do make such a lovely squeaking.” 

But Hal wasn’t in a humour to be pleased with 
anything, so Peggy tried to change the subject. 

“ Nurse says we are to turn to the left at the 
end of this street,” she said. “Does you know 
whifth is the left, Hal ? I do, ’cos of my pocket in 
my frock. First I feel for my pocket, and when 
it’s there I say ‘ all right,’ and then I know that’s 
the right, a*nd when it isn’t there I can’t say ‘all 
right,’ and so I know the side it isn’t at is the left.” 

Hal listened with some interest, but a slight tinge 
of contempt for feminine garments. 

“ Boys has pockets at each sides, so all boys’ sides 
IS right,” he said. 

But Peggy was by this time in Ihe midst of her 
researches for her pocket, so she did not argue the 
point. 

“Here it is!” she exclaimed, “all right, so the 
nother side is left. This way, Halli'e,” and very 
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proud to show nurse that she had understood her 
directions, she' led her little brother down the street 
into vAiich they had i\ow turned. 

There were shops in this street, which made it 
more amusing than the one in which the children 
lived, even though they had seen them so often that 
they knew pretty well all that was worth looking at 
in the windows—that is to say, in the picture-shops 
and the toy-shops, and perhaps in the confectioner’s. 
All others were passed by as a matter of course. 
Field’s, the shoemaker’s, was 'not quite so stupid as 
some, because imder a glass shade, in the mid^ of 
all the real boots and shoes, were half a dozen pairs 
«f dolls’ ones, which Peggy thought quite lovely, 
though apparently no one else was of her opinion, 
as the tiny things stayed there day after day without 
a single pair being sold. Peggy herself could re¬ 
member them for what seemed to her a very long 
time, and Baldwin, who owned to having admired 
them when he was “little,” assured her they haa 
been there sincd she was quite a baby; he could 

remember havitig “ run on ” to look at tsliem in the 

» 

daya.when he’and Terry had trotted in front and 
nurse had perambulated Peggy behind. 

The little boots and shoes came into Peggy’s mind 
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j.ust now, partly perLvaps because Hal was hanging 
back so, and she was afraid he would be cross if she 
asked him to walk quicker. 

“Let’s run on and look at the tiny shoes in 
Field’s window,” she said. “We can wait there till 
nurse comes up to us. She’ll see us.” 

This roused Hal to bestir himself, and they were 
soon at the shoemaker’s. 

“Isn’t they sweet?” said Peggy. “If I had a 
go],d pound of my very own, Hal, I’d buy some of 
them.” 

“ Would you ? ” said Hal, doubtfully. “ No, if I 
had a gold pound I’d- ” 

But just then nurse came up to them and they 
were all marched into the shop. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE LITTLE KED SHOES 

“ Pif-paf Pottrie, what trade are you ? Are you a tailor ?” 

“Hotter still! ” “A shoemaker ?” 

Bbothers Grimm.* 

Thebe was another reason why the children li|jed 
Field’s shop. At the back of it was a sort of little 
rflom railed off by a low wooden partition with cur¬ 
tains at the top, into wliich customers were shown 
to try on and be fitted with new boots or shoes. 
This little room within a room had always greatly 
taken Peggy’s fancy; she had often talked it over 
with her brothers, and wished they could copy it in 
their nursery. Inside it had conrfortable cushioned 
seats all round, nTaking it look like one of the laige, 
square, cushioned pews still to be found in some old 
churches, pewrf which all children who have ever 
sat in them dearly love. 

There was‘always some excitement in peeping 
? 
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into this little room to see if any one was already 
there;' if that were the case the children knew they 
should have to be “tried on” in the outer shop. 
To-day, however, there was no doubt about the 
matter—Miss Field, who acted as her father’s shop- 
woman, marshalled them all straight into the cur¬ 
tained recess without delay ; there was no one there 
—and when Peggy and Hal had with some difficulty 
twisted themselves on to the seats with as much 
.formality as if they were settling themselves in 
church, and nurse had explained what they had 
come for, the girl began operations by taking off one 
of Hal’s boots to serve as a pattern for his size. 

“Tlie same make as these, I suppose?” she 
asked. 

“ No, miss, a little thicker, I think. They’re to 
be good strong ones for country wear,” said nurse. 

Peggydooked up with surprise. 

“ For the country, nursie,” she ^aid. “ He’ll have 
- weared them out ^before it’s time for us to go to the 
country. It won’t be summer for long while, and 
last year wp didn’t go even when summer corned.” 

Nurse looked a little vexed. Miss Field, though 
smiling and good-natured, was not a special favourite 
of murse’s,; she was too fond of talking, and she 
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stood there now looking verjj much amused at 
Peggy’s^ remonslrance. 

“ If you didn’t go Jo the country last year, Miss 
Margaret,” said nurse, “more reason that you’ll go 
this. But little girls can’t know everything.” 

Peggy opened her eyes and her mouth. She was 
just going to ask nurse what was the matter, which 
would not have made things better, I am afraid, 
when Baby changed the subject by bursting out 
crying. Poor Baby—he did not like the little 
curtained-off room at all; ib was rather dark, and 
lie felt frightened, and as wast of course the njpst 
sensible thing to do under the circumstances, as he 
cftuld not speak, he cried. 

“Dear, dear,” said nurse, after vainly trying to 
sootihe him, “ he doesn’t like being in here, the poor 
lamb. He’s frightened. I’ll never get him quiet 
here. Miss Peggy^ love,” forgetting in her huriy 
the presence of Mise Field, for before strangers Peggy 
was always “ Miss Margaret,” with nurse, “ I’ll have 
to put him back* in his perambulator at the door, 
and if you’ll stand beside him he’ll be .quite con¬ 
tent.’: • ' * 

And nurse got up as she spoke. Peggy slid herself 
down slowly *and reluctantly from her seat; die 
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would have liked \<i stay and watch Hal being 
fitted with boots, and she would have liked still 
more to ask nurse what she meant by speaking of 
the country so long before the time, but it was 
Peggy’s habit to do what she was told without delay, 
and she knew she could ask nurse what she wanted 
afterwards. So with one regretful look back at the 
snug corner where Hal was sitting comfortably 
staring at his stockinged toes, she trotted across the 
shop to the door where Baby, quite restored to good 
humour, was being settled in his carriage. 

“There now, he’ll be quite happy. Nurse will 
come soon, dear. Just let him stay here in the 
doorway; he can see all the boots and shoes in the 
window—that ufill amuse him.” 

“ Yes,” said Peggy, adding in her own mind that 
she would have a good look at the dear, tiny dolls’ 
ones and fix which she would like to buy if she had 
the money. 

Baby did not interrupt her; he was quite content 
now he was out in the light and the open air, and 
amused, himself after his own fasUon by crowing 
and chuckling to the passers-by. So Peggy stood 
still, her eyes fixed on the baby shoes. They were 
of all colours, black and red and bronze and blue— 
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it was difficult to say which were the prettiest. 
Peggy had alAost decided upon a red pair, rfnd was 
wondering how much^money it would take to buy 
them, when some one touched her on the shoulder. 
She looked up; a lady was standing behind her, 
smiling in amusement, 

“What are you g'zing at so, my dear? Is this 
your baby in the perambulator? You had better 
wheel him a little bit farther back, or may I do so 
for you ?—he has worked himself too far into the 
doorway.” • 

Peggy looked up cpiestioningly in the lady’s ^ce. 
Like many children she did not like being spoken to 
by strangers in any unceremonious way; she felt as 
if it were rather a freedom. 

,But the face that met hers was too kind and 
bright and pleasant to resist, and though Peggy still 
looked,grave, it was only that she felt rath'er shy. 

“Yes,” she said, “he’s our baby. I was looking 
at those sweet little shoes. I didn’t see Baby had 
pushed hisself tiway. Thank you,” as the lady 
gently moved‘the perambulator a little farther to 
one^ide. * 

“You and Baby are not alone ? Are you waiting 
for some one^ ” she asked. 
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“Nurse is having Hal tried on for new boots,” 
Peggy Replied, “ and Baby didn’^t lik3 the shop ’cos 
it were rather dark.” ^ 

“ And so his kind little sister is taking care of 
liim. I see,” said the lady. “And what are the 
sweet little shoes you like so much to look at? 
Are they some that would fit Baby 1 ” 

"Oh no,” said Peggy, “they’d be too little for 
him. Baby is rather fat. Oh no, it’s those under 
the glass basin turned upside down,” and she pointed 
to the dolls’ shoes. “ Aren’t they lovely ? I’ve seen 
thejn ever since I was quite little—I suppose they’d 
cost a great lot,” and Peggy sighed. 

“ Which do you think the prettiest ? ” asked the 
lady. 

“ The red ones,” Peggy replied. , 

“ Well, I almost think I agree with you,” said Ihe 
lady. “*Good-bye, my dear, don’t let Baby run 
himself out into the street.” And with a kind smile 
“She went on into the shop. 

She passed back again in a few Ininutes. 

“Still there?” she said, nodding-to Peggy, and 
then she made her way down ^he Street and. was 
soon out of sight. Peggy’s attention, since the lady 
had warned her, had been entirely giVen to Baby, 
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otherwise she might perhaps have noticed a very 
wonderful thing that had happened in the shop- 
window, The pair of red dolls’ shoes was no longer 
there! They had been quietly withdrawn from the 
case in which they, with their companions, had spent 
a peaceful, but it must be allowed a rather dull life 
for some years. 

In another minute nurse and Hal made their 
appearance, and Hal had a parcel, which he was 
clutching tightly in both hands. 

“ My new boots is so slpny,” he said, “ I do so 
hope they’ll squeak. Does,you think they will, 
nursie ? But isn’t poor Peggy to have new boots, 
•too ? Poor Peggy !” 

Peggy looked down at her feet. 

^ “ Mine isn’t wored out yet,” she said; “ it would 
tdke all poor mamma’s money to buy new boots for 

us all.” « 

» , 

"Never fear,”, said nurse, who heard rather a 
martyr tone in Peggy’s voice, “ you’U not be for¬ 
gotten, Miss I’eggy, But Master Hal, hadn’t you 
better put your boots in the perambulator ? You’ll 
be tired of carryiil^ them, for we’re not goirig straight 
home.” 

Hal looked as if he were going to grumble at .this. 
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but before he had time to say anything, Miss Meld 
came hurrying out ot the shop. 

“ Oh, you’re still here,” she said; “ that’s all right. 
The lady who’s just left told father to give this little 
parcel to missie here,” and she held out something 
to Peggy, who was so astonished that for a moment 
or two she only stared at the girl without offering to 
take the tiny packet. 

“ For me,” she said at last. 

“ Yes, missie, to bo sure—for you, as T say.” 

Peggy took the parcel, and began slowly to undo it. 
Something red peeped out—Peggy’s eyes glistened— 
then her cheeks grew nearly as scarlet as the contents 
of the packet, and she seemed to gasp for breath, as 
she held out for Hal and nurse to see the little red 
shoes which five minutes before she had been ad¬ 
miring under the glass shade. '■ 

“ Nursle, Hal,” she exclaimed, “ see, oh sec! Tlie 
sweet little shoes—for me—for my very own.” 

. Nurse was only too ready to, be pleased, but with 
the prudence of a “ grown-up ” person she hesitated 
a moment. 

It 

“Are‘you sure there’s no mistake, miss?” she 
said, anxiously. “Do you know the lady’s name? 
Is sjie a friend of Missis’s, I wonder?” • 
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The girl shook her head. , 

“Can’t say’ I’m sure,” she replied. “She’s a 

'j 

stranger to us. She qjily just bought a pair of cork 
soles and these here. There’s no mistake, that, I’m 
sure of. She must have seen the young lady was 
admiring of them.” 

“ Yes,” said Peggy, “ she asked me which was the 
prettiest, and I said the red ones.” 

“ You see ? ” said Miss Field to nurse. “ Well, 
niissie, I hope as they’ll fit Miss Dolly, and then 
you’U give us your custom ^then they’re worn out, 
won’t you ? ” • •» 

And with a good-natured laugh she turned hack 
iato the shop. 

“ It’s all right, nursie, isn’t it ? Do say it is. 
I njay keep them; they is mine, isn’t they ? ” said 
Peggy, in very unusual excitement. 

Nur^ still looke^l undecided. 

“ I don’t quite know what to say, my dear,” she 
replied. “We must ask your mamma. I shouldn’t 
think she’d object* seeing as it was so kindly meant. 

•And we can’t give back the shoes now they’re.bouglit 
and paid for. *It wouldn’t be fair to the lady to 
give them back to Field just to be sold again. It 
wasn’t him she wanted to give a present to.” 
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“No,” said Peggy, trotting along beside the per- 
ambulator and clasping her little parcel as Hal was 
clasping his bigger one, “ it ,was me she wanted to 
please. She’s a very kind lady, isn’t she, nursie? 
I’m sure they cost a great lot of money—^p’raps a 
pound. Oh! I do so hope mamma will say I may 
keep them for my very own. Can’t we go home 
now this minute to ask her ? ” 

“We shouldn’t find her in if we did,” said nurse, 
“ and we’ve had nothing of a walk so far. But don’t 
you worry. Miss Peggy. I’m sure your mamma will 
not mind.” 

Peggy’s an.xious eager little face calmed down at 
this; a corner of the paper in which her treasures 
were wrapped up was torn. She saw the scarlet 
leather peeping out, and a gleam of delight dapced 
out of her eyes ; she bent her head down and kissed 
the speck of bright colour ecstatically, mqrmuring 
to herself as she did so, “ Oh, how happy I am! ” 
Nurse overheaid the words. 

“ Missis will never have the lAjart to take them 
from her, poor dear,” she thought. “ She’ll be only* 
too pleased for Miss Peggy to hat^e son\,ething to 
cheer her up when she has to be told about our 
gbing.” 
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And Peggy, in blissful ignorance of any threaten¬ 
ing clojid to spoil her pleasure, marched on, scarcely 
feeling the ground beneath her feet; as happy as if 
the tiny red shoes had been a pair of fairy ones to 
fit her own little feet. 

Mamma was not at home when they got in, even 
though they made a pretty long round, coming back 
by Fernley Eoad, which, however, Peggy did not 
care about as much as when they set off by it. For 
coming back, of course she could not see the hills 
without turning round, nor colild she have the feel¬ 
ing that every step was taking her nearer to them. 
The weather was clearing when they came in; from 
the nursery window the sky towards the west had 
a faint flush upon it, which looked as if the sunset 
v, e*e going to be a rosy one. 

“Eed at night,” Peggy said to herself as she 
glanced*out; “ nursie, that means a fine day, doesn’t 
it?” 

“ So they say,” nurse replied. * 

“ Then it’ll be* a fine day to-morrow, and I’ll see 
the cottage, and Pll put the little sh>jes.on the 
windnw-sill, so'that they shall see it too—the dear 
Ettle sweets,” chattered the child to herself. 

Hal meanwhile was seated on the floor, engaged 
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in a more practical way, namely, trying to try on his 
new boots. But “new boots,” as tie said himself, 
“ is stiff.” Hal pulled and tugged till be grew very 
red in the face, but all in vain. 

“ Oh, Peggy! ” he said, “ do help me. I does so 
want to hear them squeak, and to ’apprise the boys 
when they come in.” 

Down went kind Peggy on the floor, and thanks 
to her the boots were got on, though the buttoning of 
them was beyond her skill. Hal was quite happy, though. 

“They do squeak, don’t they, Peggy?” he said; 

“ arid nurse ’ll let me wear them a little for them to 
got used to my feet ’afore we go to the country.” 

“You mean for your feet to get used to thefa, 
Hallio,” said Peggy. “But there’s lots of time for 
that. Why, they’ll be half wored out before we go 
to the country if you begin them now.” 

“’Tisn’t nonsense,” said Hal, sturdily. -“Nurse 
said so to that girl in the shop.” 

Peggy felt verj puzzled. 

“ Buti Hal,” she was beginnittg, when a voice 
interrupted, her. It was nurse. She had been down¬ 
stairs, having heard the front door bell ring 

“Miss Peggy, your mamma wants you. She’s 
come in. You’ll find her in her own room.” 
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“ Nursie,” she sai(}, “ Hal’s been saying-” 

"Yqp mustn’t keep your mamma waiting,” said 
nurse, “ I’ve told hereabout the little shoes.” 

“I’ll take them to show her—won’t she be 
pleased ? ” .said Peggy, seizing the little parcel which 
she had put down while helping Hal. 

And off she set. 

She stopped at her mother’s door; it was only 
half shut, so she did not need to knock. 

“ Mamma dear, it’s me—Peggy,” she said. 

“ Come in, darling,” mammi’s voice replied. 

“ I’ve brought you the swelt little red shoes^ to 
see,” said Peggy, carefully unfolding the paper which 
held her treasures, and holding them out for mamma’s 
admiration. 

‘‘They are very pretty indeed—really lovely little 
shoes,” she said, handling them with care, but so as 
to see them thoroughly. “ It was very kind of that 
lady. I wonder \^ho she was? Of course in a 
general way I wouldn’t like you* to take presents 
from strangers, but she must have done it in such a 
very nice way. Wag she an old lady, Peggy ? ” 

“Oh yes!” said Peggy, “quite old. She was 
neely as big as you, mamma dear. I daresay she’s 
ncely as old as you are.” 
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Mamma began to ilaugli. 

“You little goose,” she said. But Peggy didn’t 
.see anything to laugh at in what she had said, and 
her face remained quite sober. 

“ I don’t understand you, mamma dear,” she said. 

“ Well, listen then ; didn’t Hal buy a pair of new 
boots for himself to-day ? ” mamma began. 

“ No, mamma dear. Nuise buyed them fm’ he,” 
Peggy replied. 

“ Or rather I bought them, for it was my money 
nurse paid for them wfch, if you are so very precise. 
Miss Peggy. But n6ver mind about that. All I 
want you to understand is the difference between 
‘ big ’ and ‘ old.’ Hal’s boots are much bigger thah 
these tiny tilings, but they are not on that account 
older.” ' 

Peggy began to laugh. 

“ No, mamma dear. P’raps Hallie’s boots is 
younger than my sweet little red shoes, for they 
has been a great 16'ng while in the shop window, and 
Baldwin and Terry sawed them when they was 
little.” 

“ Not ‘ younger,’ Peggy dear; ‘ newer,’ you mean. 
Boots aren’t aliva You only speak of live things 
as ‘ young.’ ” 
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Peggy sighed. ^ . ■ 

“It is ratfier difficult to understand, mamma 
dear.” ’ 

“It will all come by degrees,” said mamma. 
“ When I was a little girl I know I thought for a 
long time that the moon was the mamma of the 
stars, because she looked so much bigger.” 

“I think that’s very nice, mamma, though, of 
course, I understand it’s only a fancy fancy. I 
haven’t seen the moon for a long time, mamma. 
May I ask nurse to wake me tip the next time the 
moon comes ? ” • • 

“You needn’t wait till dark to see the moon,” 
stiid mamma. “ She can often be seen by daylight, 
though, of course, she doesn’t look so pretty then, Us 
in the dark sky which shows her off better. But, of 
course, the sky here is so often dull with the smoke 
of the town that wi^ can’t see her as clearfy in the 
daytime as where tli® air is purer.” 

“Like in the country, mamma,” said Peggy. 
“It’s always clearlin the country, isn’t it?” 

» “ Not quite alway^” said mamma, smiling. “ But, 

Peggy depi,r, speaking of the country-” 

“ Oh yes! ” Peggy interrupted, “ I want to tell 
you, mamma, what a silly thing Hallie would say 
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about ^oing to the country; ” and she told her mother 
all that Hal had said about his boots, and indeed what 
nurse had said too; “ and nursie was just a weeay, 
teeny bit cross to me, mamma dear,” said Peggy, 
plaintively. “She wouldn’t say she’d mistooked 
about it.” 

Mamma looked rather grave, and instead of say¬ 
ing at once that of course-nurse had only meant 
that Hal’s boots should last till the summer, she 
took Peggy on her knee and kissed her—kissed her 
in rather a “ funny ” w'ay, thought Peggy, so that she 
looked up and said— 

“ Mamma dear, why do you kiss me like that ? ” 

Instead of answering, mamma kissed her again, 
which almost made Peggy laugh. 

But mamma was not laughing. 

“ My own little Peggy,” she said, " I have some- 
tliing to tell you which I am afraid will make you 
unhappy. It is making me very unhappy, I know.” 

“Poor dear little mamma,” said Peggy, and as 
she spoke she put up her little hand and stroked 
her mother’s face. “Don’t be unhappy if it isn’t 
anything vet'y bad. Tell Peggy about it,i mamma 
de.ar.” 
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CHAPTER VI 

FELLOW-FEELINGS AND SLIPPERS 

“ If I’d as much money as I could tell 
I never would cry ‘ old clothes to sell ’!" 

• London Cries. 

• 

Mamma hesitated a moment. Then she began. 

• “ You know, Peggy, my pet,” she said, “ for a good 
while now I haven’t been as strong and well as I 
used to be-” 

•“ Stop, mamma, stop,” said Peggy, with a sort of 
cry, and as she spoke she threw up her hands and 
pressed them hard, against her ears; “ I know what 
you’re going to say, but I can’t.bear it, no, I can’t. 
Oh mamma, you’ce not to say you’re going to die.” 

For all answer mamma caught Peggy into her 
arms and kissed her again and again. For a minute 
or two it seemed as if she could not speak, but at 
last she got her voice. And then, rather to Peggy’s 
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surprise, she saw that although there were tears in 
mamma’s eyes, and even one or two trickling down 
her face, she was smiling too. „ 

“ My darling Peggy,” she said, “ did I frighten 
you ? I am so, so sorry. Oh no, darling, it is nothing 
like that. Please God I shall live to see my Peggy 
as old as I am now, and older, I hope. No, no, dear, 
it is nothing so very sad I was going to tell you. It 
is only that the doctor says the best way for me to 
get quite well and strong again is to go away-for a 
while to have change^of air as it is called, in some 
nice country place.” 

“ In the country,” said Peggy, her eyes brightening 
with pleasure. “ Oh, how nice! will it perhaps be 
that country where my cottage is ? Oh, dear mamma, 
how lovely! And when are we to go? May,we 
begin packing to-day ? And how could you think it 

would make me unhappy-” shg went on, suddenly 

remembering what her mother had said at first. 

Mamma’s face did not brighten up at all. 

* Peggy dear, it is very hard fof me to tell you,” 
she said. •" Of course, if we had all been going to- * 
gether it would have been only happy. Put that’s 
just the thing. I can’t take you with me, my sweet. 
Baby must go, because nurse must, and HaUie too. 
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But the friend I am going to^ stay with can’t have 
more of us tlian the two little ones, and nurse, and 
me—it is very, very good of her to take so many.” 

“ Couldn’t I sleep with you, mamma dear ?” said 
Peggy in a queer little voice, the tone of which went 
to mamma’s heart. 

“ My pet, Ilallio must sleep with me, as it is. My 
friend’s house isn’t veiy big. And there’s another 
reason why I can’t take you—I’m not sure if you 

couM understand-” 

“ Tell it me, please, maini/ta.” 

“The lady I am going to had a little girl jusfclike 
you—I mean just the same age, and rather like you 
altogether, I think. And the poor little girl died 
two years ago, Peggy. Since then it is a pain to her 
mother to see other little girls. When you are 
bigger and not so like what her little girl was, I 
daresay she won’t jnind.” 

Teggy had been listening, her whole soul in her 
eyes. . • 

“ I understand,” she said. “ I wouldn’t like to go 
if it would make that lady cry—if it hadn’t been for 
that*—oh mamma, I could have squeezed myself up 
so very tight in the bed! You and Ilallie wouldn’t 
have knowed* I were there. But I wouldn’t like to 
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make her cry. I am so sorry about that little girl. 
Mamma, how is it that dying is so nice, about going 
to heaven, you know, and still it is so sorry ? ” 

“ There is the parting,” said mamma 

“ Yes—that must be it. And, mamma, I liope it 
isn’t naughty, but if you were to die I’d be very sorry 
not to see you again just the same—even if you were 
to be a very pretty angel, wi<-h shiny clothes and all 
that, I’d want you to be my own old mamma.” 

“ I would be your o.wn old mamma, dear. I* am 
sure you would feel I was the same.” 

‘Vi’m so glad,” said Peggy. “ Still it is sad to 
die,” and she sighed. “ Mamma dear, you won’t 
be very long away, will you ? It’ll only be a littlfe 
short parting, won’t it?” 

“ Only a few weeks, dear. And I hope you won’t 
be unhappy even though you must be a little 
lonely.” ‘ 

“ If only I had a sister,” said P«3ggy. 

But mamma went on to tell her all she had 
planned. Miss Earnshaw, a dresshiaker who used 
sometimes to come and sew, was to be with Peggy as 
much as she could. She was a gentle nice girl, and 
Peggy liked her. 

“ She has several things to make for me just now,” 
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said mamma, “ and as she lives near, she will try to 
come every day, so that she will be with you at 
dinner and tea. And Fanny will help you to' dress 
and undress, and either she or Miss Eamshaw will 
take you a walk every day that it is fine enough. 
And then in the evenings, of course, the boys will 
be at home, and papa will see you every morning 
before he goes.” , 

“ And I daresay he’ll come up to see me in bed at 
niglit too,” said Peggy. Then she was silent for a 
minute or two; the truth was, I think, that she was 
tiying hard to swallow down a lump in her throat 
that would come, and to blink away two or three 
•tiresome tears that kept creeping up to her eyes. 

Two days later and they were gone. Mamma, 
n^irse, Hal, and Baby, with papa to see them off, and 
two boxes outside the cab, and of course a whole lot 
of snyiller packages inside. 

Peggy stood at.the front-door, nodding and kissing 
her hand and making.a smile, a» broad a one as she 
possibly could, <o show that she was not crying. 

When they were gone, really gone, and Fanny 
liaj slijit the door, she turned kindly to Peggy. 

“ Now, Miss I’eggy, love, what will you do ? Miss 
Earnshaw won’t be here till to-morrow. I’ll try to 
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be ready so as to take you out this afternoon if it’s 
fine, for it’s not a half-holiday. It’d be very dull 
for you all day alone—to-morrow the young gentle¬ 
men will be at home as it’s Saturday.” 

A bright idea struck Peggy. 

“Fanny,” she said, “did mamma or nurse say 
anything about soap-bubbles ?” 

Fanny shook her head. 

“ No, miss. But I’m sure there’d be no objection 
to your playing at them if you liked. I can easy 
get a little basin and some soap and water for you. 
But have you a pipe V’ 

Peggy shook her head. 

“It isn’t for me, Fanny, thank you,” she said. 
“ It’s for my brothers most. I’d like to make a sur¬ 
prise for them while mamma’s away.” 

“Yes, that would be very nice,” said Fanny, 
who had been charged at all costs to make 
Peggy happy. “We’ll talk about it. But I’d better 
get on with my work, so as to get out a bit this 
afternoon.” *• 

“ Very wejl. I’ll go up to the nursery,” said the 
little girl. 

The nursery seemed very strange. Peggy had 
never seen it look quite so empty. Not only were 
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nurse and the little ones gone, but it seemed as if 
everything belonging to them had gone too, fof nurse 
had sa‘t up late the night before and got up very 
early this same morning to put everything into 
perfect order before leaving. The tidiness was quite 
unnatural. Peggy sat down in a comer and gave a 
deep sigh. Just then she did not even care to turn 
to the window, where ^he sunshine was pouring in 
brightly, sparkling on the two little scarlet shoes, 
standing side by side on the sill, where Peggy placed 
them every fine morning, thai they might enjoy the 
sight of the white cottage on tjie hill! 

“ I almost wish it was raining,” she half whispered 
to herself, till she remembered how very disagreeable 
a wet day would have been for mamma and the 
others to tr,avcl on. “ I hope it will be a sunny day 
wBen they come back,” she added, as a sort of make¬ 
up further forgetfulness. 

And then she grjt up and wandered into the other 
room. Here one of Hal’s old shoes, which had fallen 
out of a bundle, of things to be given away which 
nurse had taken downstairs just before going, was 
lying on the floor. " Peggy stooped and picked it up. 
How well she knew the look of Hal’s shoes; there 
was the rountl bump of his big toe, and the hole at 
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the corner where a hit of his red sock used*to peep 
out! It gave her a strange dreamy‘feeling as she 
looked at it. It seemed as if it could not be true 
that Hallie was far away—“ far, far away ” by this 
time, thought Peggy, for she always felt as if the 
moment people were in the railway they were whizzed 
off hundreds of miles in an instant. She stroked the 
poor old shoe lovingly and kissed it. I don’t think 
just then she would have parted with it for any¬ 
thing ; it would have cost hei’ less to give away the 
lovely little scarlet ones. 

^|ie thought of the old clothes turned her mind 
to the children at the back. 

“ I wonder if nurse gave them any of Hal’s and 
Baby’s old things,” she said to herself. 

And she went to the window with a vague idea of 
looking to see. She had not watched the Smileys 
or their relations much for some days; she had been 
busy helping mamma and nurse in various little 
ways, and her mind had been veiy full of the going 
away. She almost felt as if she had neglected her 
opposite neighbours, though, of course, they knew 
nothing about it, and she was quite pleased to see 
them all there as usual, or even more than usual. 
For it was so fine a day that. Reddy arid her mother 
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were evidently having a grand turn-out—a sort of 
spring cleaning, I suppose. 

Small pieces of carpet, and one or two mats, much 
the worse fov wear, were hanging out at the open 
windows. Eeddy’s head, tied up in a cloth to keep 
the dust out of her hair, was to be seen eveiy minute 
or two, as she thumped about with a long broom, 
and Mary-Hann presently appeared with a pail of 
soapy water which she emptied at a grid in the 
gutter. Mary-Hann looked rather depressed, but 
Reddy’s spirits were fully equal to the occasion. 
Had the window been open* Peggy felt sure she 
would have been able to hear her shouting to her 
Sister to “look sharp,” or to “mind what she was 
about,” even more vigorously than usual. 

i The rest of the family, excepting, of course, the 
boys, were assembled on the pavement in front of 
Mr. Orick the cobbler’s shop. lie too had opened 
his window to enjoy the fine day, and in the back¬ 
ground he could be dimly seen- working, as dingy 
and leathery as Viver. Mrs. Whelan’s frilled cap and 
pipe looked out for a moment and then disappeared 
again. ,Apparently just then there was nobody or 
nothing she could scold. 

For the poor children on the pavement were 
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behaving very quietly. The Smileys had stayed at 
home from school to mind the l)abies, with a view 
to smoothing the way for the spring cleaning, no 
doubt, and were sitting, each with a child on her 
lap, in two little old chairs they had carried down. 
Crippley was rocking herself gently in her chair 
beside them, and the last baby but two, as Peggy 
then thought, was on his .knees on the ground, 
amusing himself with two or three oyster shells and a 
few marbles. All these particulars Peggy, from her 
high-up nursery window, could not, of course, see 
clearly, but she saw enough to make her sigh deeply 
as she thought that after all, the Smileys were much 
to be envied. - 

“ I daresay they’re telling theirselves stories,” she 
said to herself. “ Tliey look so comfable.” , 

Just then the big baby happened to come more in 
sight, and’ she saw that one of the things he was 
playing with was a little shoe—an odd one appar¬ 
ently. He had filled it with jnarbles, and was pull¬ 
ing it across the stones. Up jumped Peggy from 
her scat on the window-sill. 

“ Oh! ” she exclaimed, though there was no one 
to hear, " it must be the nother shoe of this. What 
a pity! They’d do for Tip, and p’raps they’ve 
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thought •there wasn’t a nother. How I would like 

• * * 

to take it them! I’ll call Fanny and see iP she’ll 
run across with it.” ^ 

Downstairs she went, calling Fanny from time to 
time as she journeyed. But no Fanny replied; she 
was down in the kitchen, and to the kitchen Peggy 
knew mamma would not like her to go. She stood 
at last in the passage w»ndering what to do, when, 
glancing round, she noticed that the back-door open¬ 
ing into the yard was temptingly open. Peggy 
peeped out—there was no one* there, but, still more 
tempting, the door leading into ‘the small back stjget 
—the door just opposite the Smiley mansion—stood 
open, wide open too, and even from where she was 
the little girl could catch sight of the group on the 
oth^r side of the narrow street. 

She trotted across the yard, and stood for a 
minute^, the shoe \n her hand, gazing at the six 
children. The sound of their voices reached her. 

“Halfred is quite toqk up with his shoe,” said 
Brown Smiley. “•! told mother she moight as well 
^ive it he—a hodd shoe’s no good to nobody.” 

“’T'is ^ pity there wasn’t the two of ’em,” said 
Crippley, in a thin, rather squeaky voice. “ They’d a 
done bee-yutiful for-” 
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“For Tip—yes,^that’s what I were thinking,” 
cried hn eager little voice. “ Here’s 1;he other shoe ; 
I’ve just founded it.” , 

And little Peggy, with her neat hair and clean 
pinafore, stood in the middle of the children holding 
ovit Hal’s slipper, and smiling at them, like an old 
friend. 

For a moment or two they were all too astonished 
to speak; they could scarcely have stared more had 
they caught sight of a pair of wings on her shoulders, 
by means of which «he had flown down from the 
skj 

Then Light Smiley nudged Crippley, and mur¬ 
mured something which Peggy could not clearly hear, 
about “ th’ young lady hopposite.” 

“ Thank you, miss,” then said Crippley, not quite 
knowing what to say. “ Here, Halfred, you’ll bave 
to find summat else to make a qarridgo of; give us 
the shoe—there’s a good boy.” • 

Halfred stopped playing, and stiU on his knees 
on the pavement stared up suspicfeusly at his sister. 
Brown Smiley, by way of taking part in what wa^ 
goipg on, swooped down over him and caugjit yp the 
shoe before he saw what she was doing, cleverly 
managing to hold her baby on her knee all the same. 
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"’Ere it be,” she said. “Sarah, put Florence on 
Lizzie’s lap for a minute, and run you upstairs with 
them two shoes to mother. They’ll do splendid for 
Tommy, they will. And thank the young lady.” 

Sarah,, otherwise Light Smiley, got up obediently, 
deposited her baby on Crippley’s lap and held out 
her hand to Peggy for the other shoe, bobbing as she 
did so, with a “ Thank you, miss.” 

Peggy left off smiling and looked rather puzzled. 

“ For Tommy,” she repeated. “ Who is Tommy ? 
I thought they’d do for Tip. I--” 

It was now the sisters’ turn to stare, but they had 
not much time to do so, for Halfred, who had taken 
ali this time to arrive at the knowledge that his new 
plaything had been -taken from him, suddenly burst 
into a loud howl—so loud, so deliberate and deter¬ 
mined, that Peggy stopped short, and all the group 
seemed for a moment struck dumb. 

Brown Smiley was the first to speak. 

“ Come, now, Halfred,” she said, “ where’s your 
manners ? You’d never stop Tommy having a nice 
•pair o’ shoes.” 

But Halfred continued to weep—he gazed up at 
Peggy, the tears streaming down his smutty face, his 
mouth wide open, howling hopelessly. 
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“Poor little boj^,” said Pe^gy, looking’ready to 
cry hbrself. “ I wish I’d a nother old shoe for him.” 

“Bless you, miss, he’s alwg,ys a-crying—there’s no 
need to worry,” said Crippley, whose real name was 
Lizzie. “ Take him in with you, Sarah, and tell 
mother he’s a naughty boy, that’s what he is,” and 
Light Smiley picked him up and ran off with him in 
such a hurry that Peggy stood still repeating “ poor 
little boy” before she knew what liad become of him. 

Quiet was restored, however. Peggy, having 
done what she came for, should have gone home, but 
th% attractions of society wore too much for her. 
She lingered—Crippley pushed Sarah’s empty chair 
towards her. • 

“Take a seat, miss,” she said. “You’ll excuse 
me not gettin’ up. Oust I’m a-sittin’ down, it’s.not 
so heasy.” ‘ 

Peggy looked at her with greQ,t interest. ^ 

“ Does it hurt much ?” she aslted. 

Lizzie smiled in a superior way. 

" Bless you,” she said again, “^hurt’s no word for 
it. It’s hall over—^but it’s time I were used to it— 
nev.er mind about me, missy. I’m sure it.wa^ most 
obligin’ of you to bring the shoe, but won’t your 
mamma and your nurse scold you ?” 
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“ Mymamma’s gone away, and so has iny nurse,” 
said Pe^gy. “I’m all alone.” 

All the eyes looked,up with sympathy. 

“Deary me, who’d a thought it?” said Brown 
Smiley. “But there must be somebody to do for 
you, miss.” 

“To what?” asked Peggy. “Of course there’s 
cook, and Fanny;, and my.brothers, and my papa when 
he comes home.” ■ 

Brown Smiley looked relieved. She was only a 
very little girl, not more than <three years older than 
Peggy herself, though she seemed so much more,jand 
she had really thought that the little visitor meant 
t(j say she was quite, quite by herself. 

“ Oh!” she said, “ that’s not being real alone.” 

,“ But it is,” persisted Peggy. “ It is very alone, I 
can tell you. I’ve nobody to play with, and nothing 
to do ’pept to look qut of the window at you playing, 
and at the nother window at-” 

“ The winder to thew front,” said Lizzie, eagerly. 
“ It must be splendid at your front, miss. Father 
'told me.onst you could see the ’ills—ever so far right 
away, in .Brackenshire. Some day if I could .but 
get along a bit better I’d like fine to go round to 
your front, miss. I’ve nevqmi^JI 
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Lizzie was quite out of breath with excitement. 
Peggy* answered eagerly, 

“ Oh I do wish you could come to our day nursery 
window. When it’s fine you can see the mountings 
—that’s old, no, big hills, you know. And—on one 
of them you can see a white cottage; it does so 
shine in the sun.” 

‘‘Bless me,” said Lizzie and both the Smileys, 
for Sarah had come back by now, stood listening with 
open mouths. 

“ Father’s from Bmckenshirc,” said Light Smiley, 
whpse real name was Sarah. She spoke rather 
timidly, for she was well kept in her place by her 
four elder sisters. For a wonder they did not snub 
her. 

“ Yes, he be,” added Matilda, “ and he’s told us jt’s 
bee-yutiful over there. He lived in a cottage, he did, 
when he were a little lad.” 

• • 

“Mebbe ’tis father’s cottage .miss sees shining,” 
ventured Sarah. • But thi^ time she was not so 
lucky. • 

“ Eubbish, Sarah,” said Lizzie. “ There’s more’n- 
one, cottage in Brackenshire.” * 

“ And there’s a mamma and a baby—and a papa 
who goes to work, in my cottage,” said Peggy. “ So 
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I don’t think it could be- ’’ but here she grew 

coiifusgd, remembering that all about the‘white 
cottage was only fancy, and that besides the Smileys’ 
father might have lived there long ago. She got 
rather red, feeling somehow as if it was not very kind 
of her not to like the idea of its being his cottage. 
She had seen him once or twice ; he looked big and 
rough, and his clothes w«re old—she could not fancy 
him ever having lived in her dainty white house. 

Just then came a loud voice from the upper story, 
demanding Sarah. 

" 'Tis Mother Whelan,” said Brown Smiley, siart- 
ing up. “ Eebecca said as how 1 was to run of an 
etrant for her. It’s time I were off.” 

Peggy turned to go. 

•“ I must go home,” she said. “ P’raps I’ll come 
again some day. If mamma was at home I’d ask 
her ii you miglitn’J; come to look out of the nursery 
window,” she added, turning to Lizzie. 

“ Bless you,” said tlie poor girl* “ I’d never get up 
the stairs; thanl^you all the same.” 

And'with a deep sigh of regret at having to leave 
such* pleasant company, Peggy ran across the street 
home. 
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CHAPTEK VII 

A BUN TO THE GOOD 

“ Tho little gift from out our store.” 

TiiE^ard door was still open ; so was the house door. 
Peggy met no one as she ran in. 

"Fanny’s upstairs, p’raps,” she said to herselF. 
But no, she saw nothing of Fanny either on the way 
up or in the nursery. She did not feel dull or lonely 
now, however. She went to tho back window and 
stood there for a minute looking at Crippley and Light 
Smiley, who were still there witli the two babies. 
How funny it seemed that just a moment or two ago 
she had been down there actually talking to them ! 
She could scarcely believe they were the very same 
chil4,ren whom for so long she had known by sight. 

“ I am so glad I found the shoe,” thought Peggy. 
“ I wish, oh I do wish I could have a tea-party, and 
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’avite tliem all to ^tea. I daresay the father could 
carry prippley upstaira—he’s a very big man/’ 

The thought of tlje father carried her thoughts 
to Brackenshire and the cottage on the hill, and she 
went into the day-nursery to look if the white spot 
was still to be seen. Yes, it was very bright and 
clear in the sunshine. Peggy gazed at it while a 
smile broke over her grcfve little face. 

“ How I do wish I could go there,” she thought. 
“ I wonder if the Smileys’ father ’amembers about 
when he was a little boy, qutte well. If he wasn’t 
such a ’nugly man we might ask him to tell us stories 
about it.” 

Then she caught sight of the little scarlet shoes 
patiently standing on the window-sill. 

“ Dear little shoes,” she said, “ Peggy was neely 
forgetting you,” and she took them up and kissed 
them, “ Next time I go to see the Smileys,” she 
thought, “ I’ll take the red shoes with me to show 
them. They will be plsased.” • 

Then she got but her work and sat down to do it, 

' placing'her chair where she could see the hUls from, 
the littla shoes in her lap, feeling quite happy, and 
contented. It seemed but a little while till Fanny 
came up to lay the cloth for Peggy’s dinner. She 
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had been working extra hard that morning, so as to 
be ready for the afternoon, and perhaps her head was 
a little confused. And so when Peggy began telling 
her her adventures she did not listen attentively, and 
answered “ yes ” and “ no ” without really knowing 
what she was saying. 

“ And so when I couldn’t find you, Fanny, I just 
runned over with the ’nother shoe myself. And the 
poor little boy what was playing with the—the not 
the ’nother one, you know, did so cry, but I think 
he soon left off. Andf some day I’m going to ask 
mamma to let me ’avite them all to tea, for them to 

see the hills, and-” but here Peggy stopped, “ the 

hills, you know, out of the window.” 

“Yes, dear; very nice,” said Fanny. “You’ve 
been a good little girl to amuse yourself so quietly 
all the morning and give no trouble. I do wonder 
if the washerwoman knows to ccipie for the nursery 
things, or if I must send,” she ‘went on, speaking, 
though aloud, to herself. 

So Peggy felt perfectly happy about all she had 
done, not indeed that she had had the slightest 
misgiving. 

The afternoon passed very pleasantly. It was 
quite a treat to Peggy to go a walk in a grown- 
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up sort of way with ranny, trotting by her side and 
talking comfortably, instead of having to take Hal’s 
hand and lugging him along to keep well in front of 
the perambulator. They went up the Perndale Eoad 
—a good way, farther than Peggy had ever been—so 
far indeed that she could scarcely understand how it 
was the hills did not seem much nearer than from 
the nursery window, hut when she asked Fanny, 
Fanny said it was often so with hills—“nothing is 
more undependable.” Peggy did not quite under¬ 
stand her, but put it awaj» in her head to think 
about afterwards. . , 

And when they came home it was nearly tea- 
*time. Peggy felt quite comfortably tired when she 
had taken off her things and began to help Fanny to 
get tea ready for the boys, and when they arrived, 
aTl three very hungry and rather low-spirited at the 
thought of mamma and nurse being away, it was 
very nice for them to find the nursery quite as tidy 
as usual—indeed, perhaps, rather tidier—and Peggy, 
with a bright fece, waiting with great pride to pour 
out tea for them. 

i‘ I ^hink you’re a very good housekeeper,^Peg,” 
said Terence, who was always the first to say some¬ 
thing pleasant. 
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“ Not SO bad,” agreed Thorold, patronisingly, 

Bal(fwiii sat still, looking before 6im solemnly, 
and considering his words, as his way before he 
said anything. 

“ I think,” he began at last, “ I think that when 
I’m a big man I’ll live in a cottage all alone with 
Peggy, and not no one else.” 

Peggy turned to him with sparkling eyes. 

“ A while cottage, Baldwin dear; do say a white 
cottage,” she entreated. 

“ I don’t mind—a white cottage, but quite a tiny 
one,”, he replied. 

“ Hum! ” said Thor, “ that’s very good-natured, I 
must say. There’ll be no room for visitors, do you 
hear, Terry?” 

“Oh yes; p’raps there will sometimes,” said 
reggy. 

“ You’ll let your poor old Terry come, won’t you. 
Peg-top ? ” said Terence, coaxingly, 

“ Dear Terry,” said Peggy. ^ 

“Haven’t you been very dull all day alone, by 
the bye ? ” Terence went on. , 

“Not very,” Peggy replied. Fanny took me a 

nice walk, and this morning-” But she stopped 

short before telling more. She was afmid that 
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Thorold* would lauffh at her if she said how much 
she li^ed the children at the hack, and then she 
had another reason. ,She wanted to “ surprise ” her 
brothers with a present of pipes for soap-bubbles, 
and very likely if she began talking about the back 
street at all it would make them think of Mrs. 
Whelan’s, and then they might think of the pipes 
for themselves, which feggy did not wish at all. 
She felt quite hig and managing since she had paid 
a visit to the Smileys, and had a plan for going to 
buy the pipes “ all by my owif self.” 

“To-morrow,” said Thorold,*“there’s to be a party 
at our school. We’re all three to go.” 

Peggy’s face fell. 

" It’s Saturday,” she said. “ I thought you’d have 
stayed with me.” 

Terence and Baldwin looked sorry. 

“JL’ll stay at hoyie,” said Terry. 

“ No,” said Thor, “ I really don’t think you can. 
They’re counting on you for some "of the games. Peg 
won’t mind muCh for once, will you ? I’m sorry 
too.” * 

But before Peggy had time to reply, Baldwin 
broke in. 

“ I’ll stay at home with Peg-top,” he said, in his 
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alow, distinct way. ,«It won’t, matter for* me not 
going. I’m one of the little ones.” 

“And we’U go a nice walJf won’t we, Baldwin?” 
said "Peggy, quite happy again. “And I daresay we 
may have something nice for tea. I’ll ask papa,” 
she added to herself. “ I’m sure he’ll give me some 
pennies when he hears how good Baldwin is.” 

Miss Eamshaw came the next morning, and in 
the interest of being measured for her new spring 
frock, and watching it being cut out, and considering 
what she hereelf couM make with the scraps which 
the young dressmaker gave her, the time passed very 
pleasantly for Peggy. 

Miss Earnshaw admired the red shoes very much, 
and was interested to hoar the story of the unknown 
lady who had given them to Peggy, and told a story 
of a similar adventure of her own when she was a 
little girl. And after dinner she, for Fanny was 
very busy, took Peggy and Baldwin out for a walk, 
and on their way' home they went to the confec¬ 
tioner’s and bought six halfpenny buns with the 
three pennies papa had given Peggy that morning.' 
At least the children thought there were only six, 
but greatly to their surprise, when they undid the 
parcel on the nursery table, out rolled seven ! 
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“Oil* dear!” said Peggy, “she’s gave us one too 
many. Must we go back to the shop with it,*do you 
think, Miss Eamsha\s ? It’s such a long way.” 

“I’ll go,” said Baldwin, beginning to fasten his 
boots again. 

But Miss Eamshaw assured them it was all right. 

“ You always get thirteen of any penny buns or 
cakes for a shilling,” she said; “ and some shops will 
give you seven halfpenny ones for threepence. That’s 
how it is. Did you never hear speak of a baker’s 
dozen ?" * 

Still Peggy did not feel satisfied. a 

“ It isn’t conifable,” she said, giving herself a little 
wriggle—a trick of hers when she was put out. 
•‘Six would have been much nicer—just two for 
each,” for Miss Earnshaw w'as to have tea with her 
and Baldwin. 

T<he young dressmaker sn)iled. 

“ You are funny. Miss Peggy,” she said. “ Well, 
run off now and get ready for tear We’ll have Fanny 
bringing it up ih a minute.” 

Pe^gy, the seventh bun still much on her mind, 
went slowly into the night nursery. Before begin¬ 
ning to take off her hat she strolled to the window 
and looked out. She had seen none of the children 
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to-day. Now, Brown Smiley was standing* just in 
front of the house, a basket on her arm, staijng up 
and down the street. She had been “ of an errant ” 
for Mrs. Whelan, but Mrs. Whelan’s door was locked; 
she was either asleep or counting her money, and the 
little girl knew that if she went on knocking the old 
woman would get into a rage, so she was “ waitin’ a 
bit.” She liked better to do her waiting in the street, 
for she had been busy indoors all the morning, and 
it was a change to stand there looking about her. 

Peggy gazed at her for a moment or two. Then 
an idea struck her. She ran back into the nursery 
and seized a bun—the odd bun. 

“ They’re all mine, you know,” she called out td 
Baldwin ; “ but we’ll have two each still.” 

Baldwin looked up in surprise. “ What are you 
going to do with it?” he began to say, but Peggy 
was out of sight. , , 

She was soon downstairs, and ■ easily opened the 
back door. But tke yard door was fastened; she 
found some difficulty in turning tho big key. She 
managed it at last, however, and saw to her delight 
that Prown Smiley was still there. 

“ Brown,” began Peggy, but suddenly recollecting 
that the Smilevs had real n.ames, she stopped short. 
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and ran licross the street. “ I can’t ’amemher your 
name,” |he exclaimetf, breathlessly, “ but I’ve brought 
you tlds,” and she held^out the bun. 

Bro'V^n Smiley’s face smiled all over. 

“ Lor’, miss,” she exclaimed. “ You are kind, to 
be sure. Mayn’t I give it to Lizzie? She’s been 
very bad to-day, and she’s eat next to nought. This 
’ere ’ll be tasty-like.” « 

“Lizzie,” repeated Peggy, “which is Lizzie? Oh 
yes, I know, it’s Crippley.” 

Brown Smiley looked rather»hurt. 

“ It’s not her fault, miss,” slie said. “ I’d not Jike 
her to hear herself called like that.” 

•Peggy’s face showed extreme surprise. 

“ How do you mean ?” she said. “ I’ve made 
names for you all. I didn’t know your real ones.” 

ferown Smiley looked at her and saw in a moment 
that there was nothing to be vexed about. 

“ To be sure" miss. Bog your pardon. Well, she 
that’s lame’s Lizzie, andjne, I’m Matilda-Jane.” 

“ Oh yes,” intenupted Peggy. “ Well, you may 
^ive her ihe bun if you like. It’s very kind of you, 

for I%me^nt it for you. I’d like- ” she went on, 

“ I’d like to give you more, but you see papa gaved 
me the pennies for us, and p’raps he’d be vexed.” 
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“ To.be sure, to be sure, that’d never dO,” replied 
Matilda, quickly. “ But oh, miss, we’ve beep asking 
father about Brackenshire, and the cottages. ’Tis 
Brackenshire ’iUs, sure enough, that’s seen from your 
front.” 

“ I knew that,” said Peggy, in a superior way. 

But Brown Smiley was too eager to feel herself 
snubbed. 

“ And oh, but he says it is bee-yutiful there—over 
on the 'ills. The air’s that fresh, and there’s flowers 
and big-leaved things as they calls ferns and brackens.” 

And white cottages ?” asked Peggy, anxiously. 

“ There’s cottages—I didn’t think for to ask if they 
was all white. My! If we could but go there some 
fine day. Father says it’s not so far; many’s the 
time he’s walked over there and back again the next 
morning when he first corned to work here, you’see, 
miss, and his ’ome was still over there like.” 

“ Yes, in the white cottage,” said Peggy. She had 
made up her mind that it was unkind not to “ let it 
be ” that the Smileys’ father had lived in that very 
cottage, for lie did seem to be a nice man in spite of 
hi^ bigness and his dingy workman’s clotlies. If he 
wasn’t nice and kind she didn’t think the children 
would talk of him as they did. 
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But shte spoke absently; Matilda-Jane’s wgrds had 
put thoughts in her Head which seemed to make her 
almost giddy. Brown^ Smiley stared at her for a 
minute. 

“ How she do cling to them cottages being white,” 
she thought to herself, “but there—if it pleases her! 
She’s but a little one.” “ White if you please, miss,” 
she replied, “ though I aan’t say as I had it from 
father.” 

But suddenly a window above opened, and Mother 
Whelan’s befrilled face was thrust out. 

“ What are ye about there tlmn, and me fire blam¬ 
ing itself away, and me tea ready, waiting for the 
brfead? What’s the young lady chatterin’ to the 
likes o’ you for ? Go home, missy, darlin’, go home.” 

The two children jumped as if tliey had been 
shof. 

“Will she beat you ?” whispered Peggy, looking 
very frightened. Bat Brown Smiley shook her little 
round head and laughed., • 

“ She won’t have a chance, and she dursn’t not 
to say beat us—father’d be down on her—^but she 
doesnit tljink nought of a good shakin’. But .I’ll 
push the basket in and run off if she’s in a real 
wax.” 
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“ Goyd-bye, then. You must tell me lots more 
about the hills. Ask your fatlier afl you can,” and 
so saying, Peggy Aew home a^ain. 

“ Whew Ve you been, what did you do with the 
bun ?” asked Baldwin, as soon as she came in to the 
nursery. 

“ I runned down with it, and gaved it to a little 
girl I saw in the street,” said Peggy. 

“ Very kind and nice, I’m sure,” said Miss Earn- 
shaw. “Was it a beggar. Miss Peggy ? You’re sure 
your mamma and nurse wouldn’t mind ?” she added, 
ratljier anxiously. 

“ Oh no,” said Peggy. “ It’s not a leggar. It’s a 
proper little poor girl what nurse gives our ncld 
clothes to.” 

“ Oh,” said Baldwin, “ one of the children over 
the cobbler’s, I suppose. But, Peggy,” he was going 
on to say he didn’t think his sister had ever been 
allowed to run down to the back street to speak to 
them, only he wa* so slow ajid so long of making u^j 
his mind that, as Fanny just then»camc in with the 
tea, which made a little bustle, nobody attended tc 
him, and Miss Earnshaw remained quite satisfied 
that all was right. 

The buns tasted very good—all the better to Peggy 
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from the'feeling that poor lame Lizzie was .perhaps 
eating hers at that'same moment, and finding it 
“tasty.” 

“Does lame people ever get quite better?” she 
asked the young dressmaker. 

“ That depends,” Miss Earnshaw replied. “ If it’s 
through a fall or something that way, outside of them 
so to say, there’s many aagets better. But if it’s m 
them, in the constitution, there’s many as stays lame 
all their lives through.” 

Peggy wriggled a little. She didn’t like to think 
about it much. It sounded so mysterious. • 

“What part’s that?” she asked; “that big word.” 

• “ Constitootion,” said Baldwin, as if he was trying 
to spell “ Constantinople.” 

Miss Earnshaw laughed. She lived alone with 
hei^ mother, and was not much used to children. 
But sl;e was so pleasant-tempered and gentle that she 
easily got into their .ways. 

“I shouldn’t use s\jch long words,” she said. 
“Our constitutioR just means ourselves—the way 
we’re made. A strong, healthy person is said to have 
a goo^ constitution, and a weakly person has a poor one.” 

Baldwin and Peggy both sat silent for a minute, 
thinking over what she said. 
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“ I don’t see how that’s to do with crippling,” said 
Peggy at last. “Does yon raban,”' she went on, 
“that p’raps Janie people’s legs is made wrong—by 
mistake, you know. In course God wouldn’t do it of 
purpose, would he ?” 

Baldwin looked rather startled. 

“ Peggy,” he said, “ I don’t think you should speak 
that way.” 

Peggy turned her gray eyes full upon him. 

“ I don’t mean to say anything naughty,” she said. 

“ Is it naughty. Miss Sarnshaw V’ 

Tflie young dressmaker had herself been rather 
taken aback by Peggy’s queer speecli, and for a 
moment or two scarcely knew what to say. But then 
her face cleared again. 

“ God can’t make mistakes. Miss Peggy,” she said, 

“ and He is always kind. All tlie same there’s many 
things that seem like one or the other,I know. It must 
be that there’s reasons for them, that \ve can’t see— 
like when a doctor hurts anybody, it seems unkind, 
but it’s really to do them good.” < 

“ Like when our doctor cutted poor Baby’s tooths 
to make them come through,” said Peggy, eagerly. 

“ They was all Ueeding, bleeding ever so. Miss Earn- 
shaw. Baby didn’t understand, and he was very 
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angry. 'He always sc’eams at the doctor, now. I 
almos't think he’d like to kill him.” 

Baldwin opened his mouth wide at these blood¬ 
thirsty sentiments of Baby’s. He was too shocked 
to speak. 

‘ But it is only ’cos he doesn’t understand,” Peggy 
went on, placidly. “ I don’t sc’eam at the doctor. I 
speak to him quite goodly, ’cos, you see, I under¬ 
stand.” 

Baldwin closed his mouth again. He looked at 
Peggy with admiring respect. • 

“ Yes,” agreed Miss Earnshaw, greatly relieved at 
the turn their talk had taken, " that’s just it. Miss 
Baggy. You couldn’t have put it better.” 

“Peggy,” said Baldwin, “when you’re big you 
should be a cleigymunt.” 
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CHAPTEE VTII 

UNDER THE BIG UMBRELLA 

“ As I was going up Pippin Hill, 

Pippin Hill was dirty, 

^ There I met a pretty miss, 

And she dropped me a curtsey.” 

Old Nursery Rhyme. 

Nothing particular happened during the next few 
days. Peggy’s little life went on regularly and 
peacefully. Miss Earnshaw came every morning, 
and either she or Fanny took Peggy a walk every 
afternoon, except twice when it ..rained, to the little 
girl’s great disappointment. ^ 

The second of these wet day.® happened to be 
Friday. Peggy stood at the front nursery window 
that morning looking out rather sadly. There were 
no JiiUs—no white spot to be seen, of course. 

" I wonder what the Smileys do when it rains all 
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day,” she said to herself. “ I think I’ll go to the 
back ■yindow and look if I can see any of them.” 

She had scarcely (jpught sight of her neighbours 
for some days. Only now and then she had seen 
the little ones tumbling about on the pavement, and 
once or twice the elder girls had brought their chairs 
down and sat there sewing. Lizzie had never come 
out. Peggy feared she must be still ill, and perhaps 
that made the others extra busy. It was not likely 
any of them would come out to-day, as it was rain¬ 
ing so ; but sometimes she wa# able to see their faces 
at the window. And on a rainy day some oi the 
little ones at least would perhaps be looking out. 

• She turned to go to the other nursery when Miss 
Earnshaw spoke to her. 

“ I wouldn’t be so vexed at its being wet to-day, 
ACss Peggy, if I was you,” she said. “ It’ll be much 
wor^ if it’s wet Jo-morrow, for it’s your brothers’ 
half-holiday.’* 

“ Is to-morrow Satuifday ? ” asked Peggy. 

“ To be sure it is. And I’m afraid I can’t possibly 
stay hete in the afternoon. I’ve got to go to see a 
lady some way off about some work. I wish she 
hadn’t fixed for Saturday. If it’s fine it won’t matter 
so much. Fanny and I were saying you could all 
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go a nicawalk—the ^oung gentlemen and you, with 
her. But if it’s wet I don’t know however she’ll 
manage you all in the house.” 

Suddenly Peggy’s eyes began to sparkle. 

“Miss Earnshaw,” she said, “I’ve thought of 
something. If you’ll ask Fanny, I’m sure she’ll say 
we can; we’ve not had them for such a long time, 
and I’ve got my four pennies and a halfpenny— 
that’ll get six, you know, in case any’s brokened.” 

Miss Earnshaw looked at her and then began to 
laugh. 

“Miss Peggy dear,' you must tell mo first what 
you mean,” she said. “ Your thoughts come so fast 
that they run ahead of your words. What is it you 
moan to get six of—not buns ? ” 

“Buns!” repeated Peggy. “You can’t blow 
bubbles with buns. No, of course I meant pipes. 
Nice white pipes to blow soap-bubbles.” 

“ Oh, to be sure,” said Miss EamsBaw. “ That’s 
a very good idea,* Miss Peggy, in case to-mon-ow 
afternoon’s wet, and I shouldn’t wonder if it was.” 

“ And you’ll ask Fanny ? ” 

“.Of course; you can ask her yourself for that 
matter. I’m sure she’s the last to grudge you any¬ 
thing that’d please you and the young gentlemen. 


- , J _ 
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And e\^n if soap-bubbles are rather megsy some¬ 
times,,it’s easy to wipe up. It’s not like anything 
dirty.” , 

“Soap must be clean, mustn’t it?” said Peggy, 
laughing. “But don’t tell the boys, pelease, dear 
Miss Earnshaw. I do so want to ’apprise them. I 
can get the pipes to-morrow morning. I know where 
to get them,” and quite* happy, Peggy trotted oif to 
take out her money-box and look to be quite sure 
that the three pennies and three halfpennies were 
there in safety, where for some weeks they had been 
waiting. • • 

“Bless her heart,” said the young dressmaker. 
“ She is the sweetest little innocent darling that ever 
lived.” 

After looking over her pennies Peggy turned to 
tbh window. Ho, none of the Smileys were to be 
sesp. 

“ Never mind,’i said Peggy to herself. “ I’ll 
p’raps see them to-morrow when •! go for the pipes. 
I almost hope itf’ll be a wet day. It will be so nice 
to blow’soap-bubbles. Only,” and she sighed a little, 
" it vioest seem such a very long time since I s^wed 
the white cottage.” 

To-morrow was rainy, very rainy, with no look of 
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“ going to, clear up ” about it. The boj'^s gruiiibled a 
good deal at breakfast at the doleful prospec|; of a 
dull half-holiday in the house. ^ 

“And papa’s going away to-day till Monday,” 
said Thorold; “ so there’ll be no going down to the 
dining-room to sit beside him while he’s at dinner 
for a change.” 

“Poor papa,” said Pegg^, “he’ll get very wet 
going such a long way.” 

“ Nonsense, you little goose,” said Thor, crossly. 
“ People don’t get wet in cabs and railway carriages.” 

“ I forgot,” said Peggy, meekly. 

“You shouldn’t caR her a goose, Thor,” said 
Terence. “ It’s very disagreeable to travel on a very 
rainy day. I’ve often heard people say so.” 

“I wish I was going to travel, rainy or not, I 
know that,” grumbled Thorold. “ Here we shall 'do 
mewed up in this stupid nursery all the afterpoon 
with nothing to do.” 

“ There’s lots of- things to do,” said Baldwin. “ I 
think I’ll write a letter to mamma for one thing. 
And I want to tidy my treasure-box and- 

“.You’re a stupid,” said Thorold. “ You’re toff fat 
and elow to have any spirit in you.” 

“ Now, Thorold, I say that’s not fair,” said Terry. 
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“ Would it show spirit to grumble ? You’d be down 
upon Wm if he did.* There’s no pleasing you.” 

“ I know something that would please him,” said 
Peggy, who was trembling between eagerness to tell 
and determination mt to tell her “ surprise.” 

“ What ? ” said Thor, rather grumpily still. 

“ I’m not going to tell you till you come home. 
And it’ll only be if it’s a^ainy afternoon,” said Peggy. 

Terence and Baldwin pricked up their ears. 

“ Oh, do tell us. Peg-top,” they said. 

But the little girl shook h® head. 

“ No, no,” she replied. “ I’ve promised myself— 
qxdte, promised not.” 

• “ There’s a reason for you,” said Thor. But his 

tone was more good-natured now. He felt ashamed 
of being so cross when the little ones were so kind 
aftd bright. 

“ I’ll really, truly tell you when you come back 
from school,'* said Peggy, and with this assurance 
the boys had to content themselv.es. 

Miss Earnshaw arrived as usual, or rather not as 
usual, for she was dripping, poor thing, and had to 
leave her waterpinhl downstairs in the kitchen. 

“What weather. Miss Peggy,” she said, as she 
came in. “ I thought it would be a wet day, but not 
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such a pour. It is unfortunate that I have'to go so 
far to-day, isn’t it? And I’m'sorry to leave you 
children alone too.” 

“ Never mind,” said Peggy, cheerily ; “ we’ll he 
quite happy with the soap bubbles. I’ve got my 
money quite ready. Mayn’t I go and get the pipes 
now ?” 

“ Out, my dear ? In suph weather! ” exclaimed 
Miss Eamshaw. 

“ Oh, but it’s quite near,” said Peggy. “ Just hop 
out of the door and you’re there. The boys always 
buy their pipes there, |ind mamma goes there herself 
sometimes to see the old woman.” 

“ Well, wait a bit, any way. It can’t go on rain'- 
ing as fast as this all the morning surely. It’s real 
cats and dogs.” 

P^gy looked up in surprise. ‘ 

“ Cats and dogs. Miss Earnshaw ? ” she repeated. 

“ Oh, bless you, my dear, it’s only a way of speak¬ 
ing,” said the dressmaker, a^little impatiently, for 
she was not very much accustomed to children. 
“ It just means raining very hard.” ' 

Peggy went to the window to look out for herjelf. 
Yes indeed it was raining very hard. The little 
girl could not help sighing a little as she gazed at 
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the thick even gray of the clouds, hiding like a 
curtain^ every trace *of the distant hills she was so 
fond of. 

“ I won’t put out the little red shoes to-day,” she 
said to herself, “ there’s nothing for them to see.” 

Then other thoughts crept into her mind. 

“I wonder if it’s raining at the white cottage 
too,” she said to herself.. And aloud she asked a 
question. 

“ Miss Earnshaw, pelease, does it ever rain in the 
country ?” she said. » 

“ Eain in the country! I should rather think itidid. 
Worse than in town, you might say—that’s to say, 
where there’s less shelter, you’ll get wetter and dirtier 
in the country, only of course it’s not the same kind 
of really black sooty rain. But as for mud in country 
lanfis! I shall see something of it this afternoon, I 
expect.” 

“ Oh, I’m sb sorry,” said Peggy. “ I thought it 
never rained in the country. I thought it was 
always quite prstty and lovely,” and she sighed 
deeply. •“! wonder what people who live in little 
cottages in the country do all day when it rains,” she 
said. 

“ Why, my dear, much the same as other folk, I 
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should §ay. They have their rooms to clean, and 
their dinner to cook, and their children to look after. 
Still I daresay it’d be a bit drearier in the country 
of a right-down wet day like this, even than in town. 
I’ve never lived there myself, except for a week at a 
time at most, but mother was all her young days in 
the country.” 

“Everybody’s fathers afid mothers lived there,” 
said Peggy,rather petulantly. “Why don’t peoples let 
their children live there now?” 

Miss Earnshaw laughed a little. Peggy did not 
like,her to laugh in that way, and she gave herself a 
little wriggle, though poor Miss Earnshaw certainly 
did not mean to vex her. 

“ There are plenty of children in the country too. 
Miss Peggy,” she said. “Mother’s youngest sister 
has twelve.” ‘ 

“ Twelve,” repeated Peggy, “ how nice ! at least if 
there’s lots of sisters among them, and no very little 
babies. Do they.live over,in that country?” she ' 
went on, pointing in the direction* of the invisible 
hills, “ that country called Brack- You know tha 

name.” * . 

• « ' 

Brackenshire,” said Miss Earnshaw, “no, my 
mother comes from much farther off. A very pretty 
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place it must be by wbat she says. Not Igit what 
Brackeqshire’s a pretty country too. I’ve been there 
several times with the,Sunday school for a treat.” 

“And did you see the hills and the white cot¬ 
tages ?” asked Peggy breathlessly. 

“ Oh yes, the hills are beautiful, and there’s lots of 
cottages of all kinds. They look pretty among the 
trees, even though they’re‘Only poor little places, most 
of them.” 

“ The white ones is the prettiest,” said Peggy, as 
if she knew all about it. • 

“Yes, I daresay,” said Miss Earnshaw, without 
paying much attention; she had got to rather a diffi¬ 
cult part of the sleeve she was making. 

“ Did you ever walk all the way there when you 
was a little girl ?” Peggy went on. 

* Oh yes, of course,” Miss Earnshaw replied, with- 
outjihe least idea of what she was answering. 

“ Eeally!” s*aid Peggy, “ how nice! ” Then seeing 
that the dressmaker was absorbed in her work: “ Miss 
Earnshaw,” she said, “ I’m going for the pipes now. 
It isn’t iMning quite so fast, and I’ll not be long.” 

“ Very, well, my dear,” Miss Earnshaw replied, 
and Peggy went off to fetch her pennies from^the 
drawer in the other nursery where she kept them. 
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She ha4 a new idea in her head, an idea wBich Miss 
Earnshaw’s careless words had* helped to pijb there, 
little as she knew it. ^ 

“ If I see the Smileys,” thought Peggy, “ I’ll teU 
them what she said.” 

She glanced out of the window, dear me, how 
lucky/ There stood Brown Smiley looking out at 
the door, as if she were hesitating before making a 
plunge into the dripping wet street. It did seem at 
the back as if it were raining faster than in front. 
Peggy opened the cupboard and took out her little 
cloak which was hanging there. 

“ I won’t put on my hat,” she thought, “ ’cos nurse 
says the rain spoils the feavers. I’ll get a numbrolla 
downstairs, and then I can’^ get wet, and here’s my 
pennies all right in my pocket. I do hope Brown 
Smiley will wait till I get down.” 

She made all the haste she could, and foimil, as 
she expected, an umbrella in the stand downstairs. 
It was not very easy to open, but she succeeded at. 
last, then came, however, another difficulty, she could 
not got herself and the umbrella through the back 
door together. 

“ Dear me,” thought Peggy, “ I wonder how people 
does with their numbrellas. They musi open them in 
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the hous^, else they’d get wet standing outside while 
they’re ^oing it. I never looked to see how nurse 
does, hut then we almost never go out when it’s 
rainy. I ’appose it’s one of the hard things big 
.peoples has to learn. Oh, dear! won’t it come through?” 

No, she couldn’t manage it, at least not with 
herself under it. At last a brilliant idea struck 
Peggy; anything was better than closing the tire¬ 
some thing now she Itad got it opened—she would 
send it first and follow after herself. So the umbrella 
was passed through, and went slipping down the two 
or three steps that led into the yard, where it lay 
gaping up reproachfully at Peggy, who felt inclined 
to caU out “Never mind, poor thing, I’m coming 
d’reckly.” 

And as “ d’reckly ” as possible she did come, care¬ 
fully closing the door behind her, for fear the rain 
shoyjd get into the house, which, together with the 
picking up of the umbrella, far too big and heavy a 
one for a tiny girl, took, so long that I am afraid a 
good many drops ‘had time to fall on the fair un¬ 
covered head before it got under shelter again. 

little cared Peggy. She felt as proud as a 
peacock, the umbrella representing the tail, you under¬ 
stand, when she found herself outside the yard door. 
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which behaved very amiably, fairly under weigh for 
her voyage across tlie street. She could see^nothing 
before her; fortunately, however, no carriages or carts 
ever came down the narrow back way. 

Half-way over Peggy stopped short—she had for¬ 
gotten to look if Brown Smiley was still standing 
there. It was not easy to get a peep from under the 
ixmbrella, without tilting it and herself backwards on 
to the muddy road, but with great care Peggy 
managed it. Ah dear, what a disappointment! There 
was no little girl ic front of the cobbler’s window, 
but, glancing to one side, Peggy caught sight of the 
small figure with a shawl of “mother’s” quaintly 
drawn over the head, trotting away down the street. 
With a cry Peggy dashed after her. 

"Oh, Brown Smiley,” she called out, “do come 
back. I’m too frightened to go to buy the pipes 
alone,” for what with her struggles and her excite¬ 
ment, the little damsel’s nerves were rather upset. 
" Oh, Brown Smiley—no—^no, that’s not her name, 
oh what is your name. Brown Smiley ?” and on along 
the rough pavement behind the little messenger she 
rushed, if indeed poor Peggy’s 1»ddling, flopping from 
one side to another progress, could possibly be called 
“ rushing.” 
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It carfie to an end quickly—the paving-stones 
were rojigh and uneven, the small feet had only " my 
noldest house-shoes ” to protect them, and the “num- 
brella” was sadly in the way; there came suddenly a 
sharp cry, so piercing and distressful thateven Matilda- 
Jane, accustomed as she was to childish sounds of 
woe of every kind and pitch, was startled enough to 
turn round and look behind her. 

“Can it be Halfred come a-runnin’ after me?” 
she said to herself. But the sight that met her eyes 
puzzled her so, that at the risk of Mother Whelan’s 
scoldings for being so long, she could not resist 
running back to examine for herself the strange 
object. This was nothing more nor less than an 
umbrella, and an umbrella in itself is not an un¬ 
common sight. But an umbrella rolling itself about 
on'the pavement, an umbrella from which proceeds 
most piteous wails, an umbrella from underneath 
which, when foxx get close to it, you see two Uttle 
feet sticking out and by, degrees two neat black legs, 
and then a muddle of short skirts, which by rights 
•should be draping the legs, but have somehow got 
all tvmed upside down like a bird’s feathers ruffled 
up the wrong way —siich an umbrella, or perljaps 
I should say an umbrella in such circumstances. 
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certainl;^ may be called a strange sight;’ may it 
not? 

Matilda-Jane Simpkins, for that was Brown 
Smiley’s whole long name, thought so any way, for 
she stood stock still, staring, and the only thing she 
could collect herself enough to say was, “ Lor’!” 

But her state of stupefaction only lasted half a 
moment. She was a practical and business-like 
little person; before there was time for another cry 
for help, she had disentangled the umbrella and its 
owner, and set the ktter on her feet again, sobbing 
piteously, and dreadfully dirty and muddy, but 
otherwise not much the worse. 

Then Matilda-Jane gave vent to another ex¬ 
clamation. 

“ Bless me, missy, it’s you! ” she cried. “ What¬ 
ever are you a-doing of to be out in the rain'all 
alone, with no ’at and a humbrella four sizes top J)ig 
for the likes of you, and them paper-5oled things on 
yer feet? and, oh my! ain’t yer frock muddy? 
What ’ll your folk say to you ? Or is they all away 
and left you and the cat to keep ’ouse ? ” 

“I was running after you, Brown. Smiley,” 
sobbed Peggy. She could not quite make out if 
Matilda-Jane was making fun of her or not, and. 
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indeed, to do Matilda justice, she had nonsuch in- 
tentioq. “I wasruhning after you” Peggy repeated, 
“ and you wouldn’t stop, and I couldn’t run fast ’cos 
of the numbrella, and so I felled down.” 

“Never mind, missy dear, you’ll be none the 
worse, you’ll see. Only, will they give it you when 
you go home for dirtying of your frock ?” 

“ Give it me ? ” repealed Peggy. 

“ Yes, give it you; will you get it—will you 
catch it ? ” said Matilda, impatiently. 

“ I don’t know what you mean,” Peggy replied. 

Matilda wasted no more words on her. She took 
her by the aim, umbrella and all, and trotted her 
down the street again till they had reached the 
Smiley mansion. Then she drew Peggy inside the 
doorway of the passage, whence a stair led up to 
IVfts. Whelan’s, and to the Simpkins’s own rooms 
above that again, and having shut up the umbrella 
with such peWeet jease that Peggy gazed at her in 
admiration, she tried tc^ explain her meaning. 

“ Look ’ere now, miss ; ” she said, “ which ’ll you 
do—go straight over-the-way ’ome, just as you are, 
or c«me in along of huz and get yerself cleaned up 
a bit?” ’ 

“ Oh, I’ll go in with you, pelease,” sobbed Peggy. 

K 
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“ P’raps Miss Earnshaw wouldu’d scold me. ‘She let 
me come, and I didn’t fell down^ii purpose. But I 
know she wouldn’t let me come out again—I’m sure 
she wouldn’t, and I do so want to get the pipes my 
own self. You’ll take me to Mrs. Whelan’s, won’t 
you, dear Brown Smiley ? ” 

“ I’ll catch it when she sees I haven’t done her 
errant,” said Matilda. “ BuJ never mind; she’ll not 
be so bad with you there, mayba Come up with 
me, missy, and I’ll get Kebecca to wipe you a bit,” 
and she began the a^ent of the narrow staircase, 
followed by Peggy. , 
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CHATTER IX 

THE Ol'POSITE HOUSE 

“Tlioro was an old woman that lived in a shoe, 

She had so many children slio didn’t know what to do." 

Nursery Rhymes. 

In spite of her misfortunes, J'eggy could not help 
feeling very pleased at finding herself at last inside 
the house she had watched so often from the outside. 
It was certainly not a pretty house—a big person 
would probably have thought it a very poor and 
uninteresting one; but it was not dirty. The old 
wooden steps were scrubbed down once a week 
regularly, so*therQjyas nothing to strike the little 
girl as disagreeable, an(J it seemed delightfully queer 
and mysterious as she climbed the steep, uneven 
staircase, which grew darker and darker as they went 
on, .so that but for Brown Smiley’s voice in front, 
Peggy would not have had the least idea where; she 
was going. 
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“There’s Mother Whelan’s door,” Matilda*said in 
a half whisper, as if afraid of the old wqman’s 
pouncing out upon them, and Peggy wondered how 
she knew it, for to her everything was perfectly 
dark; “ hut we’ll go upstairs first to Eebecca,” and 
on they climbed. 

Suddenly, what seemed for a moment a blaze of 
brilliant light from the contrast with the darkness 
where they were, broke upon them. Peggy quite 
started. But it was only the opening of a door. 

“ Is that you, Matiida-Jane ? My, but you have 
been sharp. I should think old Whelan ’ud be 
pleased for onst.” 

The speaker was Eeddy; she stood in the door¬ 
way, her bare red arms shining, as they always did, 
from being so often up to the elbows in soap and 
water. 

“Oh, Eebecca, don’t say nothin’, but I’ve npt 
been of my errant yet. Now, don’t ^e begin at me 
—^"tweren’t of my fault. \ was a-’urryin’ along 
when I saw miss ’ere a-rollin’ in tlie wet with her 
humberellar, and I ’ad to pick her up. She’s that' 
muddy we were afeard they’d give it her over the 
way,:—her mar’s away. So I told her as you’d tidy 
her up a bit. Come along, missy. Eebecca’s got a 
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good ’earfc, has Rebecca; she’ll clean you nicely, 
you’lhsee.” 

For at the soun(J of Rebecca’s sharp voice poor 
Peggy had slunk back into the friendly gloom of the 
staircase. But she came creeping forward now, so 
that Reddy saw her. 

“ Lor’! ” said the big girl, “ little miss from the 
hopposite winder to be Sure.” 

This quite restored Peggy’s courage. 

“Have you seen me at the window?” she said. 
“ How funny! I’ve looked at you lotses and lotses 
of times, but I never thought Mf you looking at me.” 

To which both sisters replied with their favourite 
exclamation, “ Ixu’! ” 

.Tust then came a voice from inside. 

“Shut the door there, Rebecca, can’t you? If 
ttiere’s one thing I can’t abide, and you might know it, 
it’s a hopen door, and the draught right on baby’s head.” 

Rebecca took Peggy by the hand and drew her 
into the room, and while she was relating the story 
of little missy’s misfortunes to her mother, little 
mis.sy looked round her with the greatest interest. 

. Tt was a small room, but oh, how full of children! 
Dinner was being got ready “ against father and the 
boys coming home,” Matilda said, but where father 
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tune tbat lagbt. She counted ^ver all those already 
present and found they were all there except Lizzie, 
the lame girl. And besides the two babies and Alfred, 
whom she knew by sight, she was amazed to see a 
fourth, a very tiny doll of a thing—the tiniest thing 
she had ever seen, but which they all were as proud 
of as if there had never been a baby among them 
before. At this moment it was reposing in the arms 
of Mary-Hann; Lighf^ Smiley, whose real name was 
Sarah, you remember, was taking charge of the two 
big babies in one corner, while Reddy and her 
mother were busy at the fire, and “ Halfred ” was 
amusing himself qriietly with some marbles, ap¬ 
parently his natural occupation. 

What a lot of them! Peggy began to feel less 
sure that she would like to have as many sisters as 
the Smileys. Still they all looked happy, and their 
mother, whom Peggy had never seen before, had 
really a very kind face. 

“Fll see to the pot, Rebecca/’ she said; “just ’ 
you .wipe missy’s frock a bit. ’Twill bo none the 
worse, you’U see. And so your dear mar’s away 
missy. I ’ope the change ’U do her good.” 
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“Yes* tlianjc you,” said Peggy. “She’g gone to 
the country. Did you ever live in the country? 
And was it in a whit^ cottage ? ” 

Mrs. Simpkins smiled. 

“ No, missy. I’m town-bred. ’Tis father as knows 
all about the country; he’s a Brackenshire man.” 

“ Oh yes,” said Peggy, “ I forgot. It’s Miss Eam- 
shaw’s mother I was thinking of.” 

“But father,” said Matilda, “he can tell lots of 
tales about the country.” 

“ I wish he was at home,”*said Peggy. “ But I 
must go, now my frock’s cleaned. Some day p’raps 
I’U come again. Thank you, Keddy,” at which 
Kebecca, who had been vigorously rubbing Peggy’s 
skirts, stared and looked as if she were going to say 
“ Lor’! ” “ I’m going to buy soap-bubble pipes at 

lifTS. Whelan’s,” Peggy went on, for she was losing 
her shyness now; “ that’s what I corned out in the 
rain for. We’re geing to play at soap-bubbles this 
afternoon, ’cos it’s too wet to go out a walk.” 

All the Smileys listened with great interest. 

“Mayn’t Brown—I mean Matilda-Jane—come 
with me,, pelease ? ” said Peggy. “ I’m razer fright¬ 
ened to go to buy them alone; sometimes that old 
woman does look so cross.” 
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and the boys could possibly find space to stand, much 
less to sit, Peggy lay awake wondering for long 
time that night. She counted gver all those already 
present, and found they were all there except Lizzie, 
the lame girl. And besides the two babies and Alfred, 
whom she knew by sight, she was amazed to see a 
fourth, a very tiny doll of a thing—the tiniest thing 
she had ever seen, but which they all were as proud 
of as if there had never been a baby among them 
before. At this moment it was reposing in the arms 
of Mary-Hann; Ligh1> Smiley, whose real name was 
Sarah, you remember, was taking charge of the two 
big babies in one corner, while Eeddy and her 
mother were busy at the fire, and " Halfred ” was 
amusing himself quietly with some marbles, ap¬ 
parently his natural occupation. 

What a lot of them! Peggy began to feel less 
sure that she would like to have as many sisters as 
the Smileys. Still they all looked happy, and their 
mother, whom Peggy had never seen before, had 
really a very kind face. 

“I’ll see to the pot, Eebecca,” she said; “just 
you .wipe missy’s frock a bit. ’Twill be none the 
worse, you’ll see. And so your dear mar’s away 
missy. I ’ope the change ’ll do her good.’’ 
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“Yes* thanji you,” said Peggy. “She’5 gone to 
the country. Did you ever live in the country? 
And was it in a whites cottage?” 

Mrs. Simpkins smiled. 

“ No, missy, I’m town-bred. ’Tis father as knows 
all about the country; he’s a Brackenshire man.” 

“ Oh yes,” said Peggy, “ I forgot. It’s Miss Eam- 
shaw’s mother I was thinking of.” 

“But father,” said Matilda, “he can tell lots of 
tales about the country.” 

“ I wish he was at home,”*said Peggy. “ But I 
must go, now my frock’s cleaned. Some day p’raps 
I’ll come again. Thank you, Reddy,” at which 
Rebecca, who had been vigorously rubbing Peggy’s 
skirts, stared and looked as if she were going to say 
“Lor’!” “I’m going to buy soap-bubble pipes at 
Mrs. Whelan’s,” Peggy went on, for she was losing 
her shyness now; “ that’s what I corned out in the 
rain for. We’’re going to play at soap-bubbles this 
afternoon, ’cos it’s too wet to go out a walk.” 

All the Smileys listened with great interest. 

“Mayn’t Brown—I mean Matilda-Jane—come 
with me, pelease ? ” said Peggy. “ I’m razer fright¬ 
ened to go to buy them alone; sometimes that old 
woman does look so cross.” 
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“ She Jooks what she is then,” said, Keddy, “ ’cept 
for one thing; she’s awful goo’d to Lizzie. . She’s 
a-sittin’ down there this very ipinute as is, is Lizzie, 
to be out o’ the way like when mother and me’s 
cleaning, you see, miss.” 

Brown Smiley’s face had grown grave. 

“I dursn’t let Mother Whelan see as I’ve not 
gone,” she said, “but if missy doesn’t like to go 
alone—not as she’d be sharp to the likes of you, but 
still- 

“Fll go,” said littli Sarah, Light Smiley, that is 
to say. “Jest you see to the childer will ye, Mary- 
Hann?” she shouted to the deaf sister. “I won’t 
be half a minute.” 

“And you, Matilda-Jane, off with you,” said 
Kebecca, which advice Brown Smiley instantly 
followed. ' 

Sarah took Peggy’s hand to escort her down tjie 
dark staircase again. Light Smiley was, of all the 
family perhaps, Peggy’s favourite. She was two 
years or so older than her little opposite neighbour, 
but she scarcely looked it, for both she and' Brown 
Smiley were small and slight, and when you came 
to speak to them both, Sarah seemed a good deal 
younger than Matilda; she was so much less 
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managing and,decided in manner, but on t^je present 
occasion Peggy would have preferred the elder 
Smiley, for to tell thp truth her lieart was beginning 
to beat much faster than usual at the thought of 
facing Mrs. Whelan in her den. 

“ Isn’t you frightened, Liglit Smiley ? ” asked the 
little girl when the two stopped, and Peggy knew 
by this that they most be at the old woman’s 
door. 

“Oh no,” Sarah replied. “Tisn’t as if we’d been 
up to any mischief, you sear And Lizzie’s there. 
She’s mostly quiet when Lizzie’s there.” 

So saying she pushed the door open. It had a 
bell inside, which forthwith began to tinkle loudly, 
and made Peggy start. This bell was the pride of 
Mrs. Whelan’s heart; it made such a distinction, she 
thought, between her and the rest of the tenants of 
the house, and the more noisily it rang the better 
pleased she was. • Sarah knew this, and gave the 
door a good shove, at the same time pulling Peggy 
into the room. 

“ What’s it yer afther now, and what’s become of 
Matilda-Jane?” called out the old woman, not, at 
the first moment, catching sight of Peggy. 

“It’s little missy from over-the-way,” Sarah 
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hastened,to explain ; “she’s come to l^uy some |)ipes 
of you. Mother Whelan.” * * 

Mrs. Whelan looked at Peggy where she stood 
behind Sarah, gravely staring about her. 

“ To be sure," she said in her most gracious tone. 
“’Tis the beautiful pipes I have. And ’tis proud 
1 am to say the putty young lady,” and on she went 
with a long flattering speech about Peggy’s likeness 
to her “swate mother,” and inquiries after the lady’s 
health, all the time she was reaching down from a 
high shelf an old brotcen cardboard box, containing 
her stock of clay pipes. 

Peggy did not answer. In the first place, thanks 
to the old woman’s Irish accent and queer way of 
speaking she did not understand a quarter of what 
she said. Then her eyes were busy gazing dl about, 
and her nose was even less pleasantly occupied, for 
there was a very strong smell in the room. It was 
a sort of mixed smell of everything—not like the 
curious “ everything ” smell that one knows so well 
in a village shop in the country, which for my part 
I think rather nice—a smell of tea, and coffee, and' 
bacoyi, and nuts, and soap, and matting, and br*wn 
holland, and spices, and dried herbs, all mixed to¬ 
gether, but with a clean feeling about it—no, the 
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smell ia Mrs. Wlielan’s was much stuffier aud snuffier. 

• t 

For joined to the odour of all the things I have 
named was that of herrings and tobacco smoke, and, 
I rather fear, of whisky. And besides all this, I 
am very much amid that not only a spring cleaning, 
but a summer or autumn or winter cleaning, were 
unknown events in the old woman’s room. No 
wonder that Peggy, fresh from the soft-soap-and- 
water smell of the Simpkins’s upstairs, sniffed un¬ 
easily and wished Mrs. Whelan would be quick with 
the pipes; her head felt so que«^ and confused. 

But looking round she caught sight of a very 
interesting object; this was Lizzie, rocking herself 
gently on her chair in a corner, and seeming quite at 
home. Peggy ran—no she couldn’t run—^the room 
' as so crowded, for a counter stood across one end, 
and* in the .othet a big square old bedstead, and 
between the^two were a table and one or two chairs, 
and an old tumble-down chest of drawers—made her 
way over to Lizzie. • 

“ How do you do. Crip—Lizzie, I mean ? I hope 
your pairis aren’t very bad to-day ?” 

“Not qo very, thank you, miss,” said the poor 
girl "It’s nice and quiet in here, and the qujet 
does me a deal o’ good.” 
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Peggy sighed. * 

“I don’t like being very *quiet,” she S8,id. “I 
wish you could come over to Jhe nursery ; now that 
Hal and baby and nurse are away it’s dreffully 
quiet.” 

“ But you wouldn’t care to change places with me, 
would you, missy ? ” said Lizzie. “ I’m thinking 
you’d have noise enough i^ you were upstairs some¬ 
times. My—it do go through one’s head, to be sure.” 

Peggy looked very sympathising. 

“Aren’t you frightened of her?” she whispered, 
nodding gently towards Mrs. Whelan. 

“ Not a bit of it,” said Lizzie, also lowering her 
voice; “ she’s right down good to me, is the old body. 
She do scold now and then and no mistake, but bless 
you, she’d never lay a finger on me, and it’s no 
wonder she’s in a taking with the children w^ien 
they kicks up a hoxtra row, so to say.” 

Peggy’s mouth had opened gradually during this 
speech, and now it remained so. She pould not 
understand half Lizzie’s words, but she had no 
time to a!9k for an explanation, for just then Light 
Smiley called to her to come and look at the.'pipes 
which were by this time waiting for her on the 
counter. 
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They "S^ere the cleanest things in the room—the 
only clpjan things it seemed to Peggy as she lifted 
them up one by one to choose six very nice ones. 
And then she paid her pennies and ran back to 
shake hands with Lizzie and say good-bye to her— 
she wondered if she should shake hands with Mrs. 
Whelan too, but fortunately the old woman did not 
seem to expect it, and P'Jggy felt very thankful, for 
her brown wrinkled hands looked sadly dirty to the 
little girl, dirtier perhaps than they really were. 

“ I like your house much bivtter than hers,” said 
Peggy, when she and Light Smiley were down at 
the bottom of the stairs again; "it smells much 
nicer.” 

“ Mother and Eebecca’s all for scrubbing, that’s 
certing,” replied Sarah, with a smile of pleasure—of 
cotFi'se all little girls like to hear their homes praised 
—“ but she’s not bad to Lizzie, is old Whelan,” as if 
that settled the whole question, and Peggy felt she 
must not say any more about the dirty room. 

light Smiley felt it her duty to see “ missy ” safe 
?icross the street. Peggy’s hands were laden with the 
precious pipes, and Sarah carried the big umbrella 
over the two of them. They chattered as they 
picked their way through the mud and stood for a 
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minute or two at the yard-door of Peggy’s house. 
Light Smiley peeped in. * , 

“Lor’,’’ she said, expressing her feelings in the 
same way as her sisters, “yours must he a fine 
house, missy. All that there back-yard for yer- 
selves.” 

“You should see the droind-room, and mamma’s 
room ; there’s a marble top to the washing-stand,” 
said Peggy, with pride. 

“Lor’,” said Sarah again. 

“ Some day,” Peggy went on, excited l)y Sarah’s 
admiration, "some day when my mamma comes 
home. Pm going to ask her to let me have a tea- 
party of you all —in the nursery, you know. The 
nursery’s nice too, at least I daresay you’d like it.” 

“Is that the winder where you sees us from?” 
asked Sarah. “ Matilda-Jane says as how we cduld 
see you too quite plain at it if you put your face 
quite close to the glass.” » 

“I can’t,” said Peggy. ?There’s the toilet-table 
close to the window—at least, it’s really a chest of 
drawers, you know, hut there’s a looking-glass on the 
top and a white cover, so it’s like a toilet-table for 
nuyse, though it’s too high up for me. I have to 
stand on a chair if I want to see myself popperly.” 
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“ Beat*! ” said Sarah sympathisingly. 

“ And I can only’see yon by scrooging into the 
corner, and the curting’s there. No, you couldn’t ever 
see me well up at the window. But that’s not the 
nursery where we’d have tea. That’s only the night 
nursery. The other one’s to the front; that’s the 
window where you can see the hills far away.” 

“ In the country, wherg father used to live. Oh 
yes, I know. I heerd Matilda-Jane a-asking ’im 
about it,” said Sarah. 

“ Oh, and did he tell you ^ny more ? Do ask 
him if it’s really not far to ggt there,” said Peggy, 
eagerly. 

Sarah nodded. 

“I won’t forget,” she said; “and then, missy, 
when you axes us to the tea-party. I’ll be able to 
teltyou all about it.” 

She did not mean to be cunning, poor little girl, 
but she was rather afraid Peggy might foiget about 
' the tea-party, and she fought it was not a bad plan 
to say something which might help to make her 
j-emembOT it. 

“Yes,” Peggy replied, “that would be lovely. 
Do make him tell all you can. Light Smiley.* Oh, 
I do wish mamma would come home now, and I’d 
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ask hereabout the tea-party immediately. ‘I’m sure 
she’d let me, for she likes to bo kind ,fo poor 
people.” 

Sarah drew herself up a little at this. 

" We’re not—not to say poor folk,” she said, with 
some dignity. “ There’s a many of us, and it’s hard 

enough work, bixt still-” - 

“Oh, don’t be vexed,”, said Peggy. “I know 
you’re not like—like beggars, you* know. And I 
think we’re rather poor too. Mamma often says papa 
has to work hard.” t 

Sarah grew quite friendly again. 

“ I take it folks isn’t often rich when they’ve a 
lot of children,” she began, but the sound of a win¬ 
dow opening across the street made her start. “ Bless 
me,” she said, “ I must run. There’s llebecca a-going 
to scold me for standing talking. Good-bye, mdss. 
I’ll not forget to ask father.” 

And Sarah darted away, carrying with her the 
umbrella, quite forgetting th?t it was Peggy’s. Peggy 
forgot it too, and it was not raining so fast now, 
so there was less to remind her. She shut the 
door and ran across the yard. The house door- still 
stood open, and she made her way up to the nursery 
without meeting any one. 
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CHAPTEK X 

“ SOAP-BVBBLING ” 

“Anti every colour see I there.** 

T?ie Hambow, Charlbs Lamb. 

i 

There was no oue upstairs. .Miss Earnshaw had 
gone down to the kitchen to iron the seams of her 
work, without giving special thought to Peggy. If 
any one had asked her where the child was she 
would have probably answered that she was count¬ 
ing* over her money in the night nursery. So she 
was rather surprised when coming upstairs again in 
a few minutes ^he \^as met by Peggy flying to meet 
her with the pipes in hej hand. 

“I’ve got them, Miss Earnshaw; aren’t they 
beauties ?” she cried. “ And I don’t think my frock’s 
reely*spoilt ? It only just looks a little funny where 
the mud was.” 

“Bless me!” exclaimed the young dressmaker, 
L 
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“ wherever have you been, Miss Peggy ? '"No, your 
frock’ll brush all right; but y6u don’t meap to say 
you’ve been out in the rain ? You should have asked 
me, my dear.” 

She spoke rather reproachfully; she was a. little 
vexed with herself for not having looked after the 
child better, but Peggy was one of those quiet “ old- 
fashioned ” children, who never seem to need looking 
after. 

“ I did ask you,” said Peggy, opening wide her 
eyes, “and you said,,'Very well, my dear.’” 

Miss Earnshaw couldn’t help smiling. 

“I must have been thinking more of your new 
frock than of yourself,” she said. “ However, I hope 
it’s done you no harm. Your stockings aren’t 
wet?” 

“ Oh no,” said Peggy; “ my slippers were a wefeny 
bit wet, so I’ve changed them. My frock wouldn’t 
have been dirtied, only I felled in' the wet. Miss 
Earnshaw, but Brown—ona of the little girls, you 
know, that lives in the house where the shop is— 
picked me up, and there’s no harm done, is there ? 
And I’ve got the pipes, and won’t my brothevu be 
peleased,” she chirruped on in her soft, cheery way. 

Miss Earnshaw could not blame her, though she 
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detemiinM to be more on the look-out for the future. 
And sgon after came twelve o’clock, and then tBe 
young dressmaker wm obliged to go, bidding Peggy 
“ Good-bye till Monday morning.” 

The boys came home wet and hungry, and grumb¬ 
ling a good deal at the rainy half-holiday. Peggy 
had hidden the six pipes in her little bed, but after 
dinner she made the three boys shut their eyes 
while she fetched them out and laid them in a row 
on the table. Then, “ You may look now,” she said; 
“ it’s my apprise,” and she stood at one side to enjoy 
the sight of their pleasure. 

“ Hurrah,” cried Terry, “ pipes for soap-bubbles! 
Isn’t it jolly ? Isn’t Peggy a brick ?” 

“ Dear Peggy,” said Baldwin, holding up his 
plump face for a kiss. 

“‘Poor old Peg-top,” said Thor, patronisingly. 
“ 'They seem very good pipes ; and as there’s six of 
them, you and I can break one a-piece if we like, 
Terry, wjthout its mattoring.” 

Peggy looked rather anxious at this. 

“ Don’t try to break them, Thor, pelease,” she 
said; “ foj if you beginned breaking it might go on, 
and then it would be all spoilt like the last time, for 
there’s no fun in soap-bubbling by turns.” 
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“No, that’s quite true,” said Terry. - You re- 
ihember the last time how stdpid it was. ^ut of 
course we won’t break any,^’specially as they’re 
yours, Peggy. We’ll try and keep them good for 
another time.” 

“Did you spend all your pennies for them?” 
asked Baldwin, sympathisingly. 

“ Not quite all,” said Peggy. “ I choosed them 
myself,” she went on, importantly. ‘ “ There was a 
lot in a box.” 

“ Why, where did . you get them ? You didn’t go 
yourself to old Whelan’s, surely?” asked Thor, 
sharply. 

“Yes, I runned across the road,” said Peggy. 
“ You always get them there, Thor.” 

“ But it’s qiiite dilferent. I can tell you mamma 
won’t be very pleased when she comes home to hear 
you’ve been so disobedient.” 

Poor Peggy’s face, so bright and happy, clouded 
over, and she seemed on the point of bursting into 
tears. 

“ I weren’t disobedient,” she began. “ Miss Earn- 
shaw said, ‘ Very well, dear,’ and so I thought——” 

“ Of course,” interrupted Terry; “ Peggy’s never 
disobedient, Thor. We’U ask mamma when she comes 
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home ; f>ut she won’t be vexed with yoi^ darling. 
You won’t need to go again before then.” 

" No,” said Peggy„comforted, “ I don’t want to go 
again, Terry dear. It doesn’t smell very nice iif the 
shop. But the children’s house is very clean, Terry. 
I’m sure mamma would let us go there." 

“Those Simpkinses over old Whelan’s,” said 
Terry. “ Oh yes, I know mother goes there hemelf 
sometimes, though as for that she goes to old Whelan’s 
too. But we’re wasting time; let’s ask Fanny for a 
tin basin and lots of soap.” 

They were soon all four very happy at the pretty 
play. The prettiness of it was what Peggy enjoyed 
the most; the boys, boy-like, thought little but of 
who could blow the biggest bubbles, which, as 
everybody knows, are seldom as rich in colour as 
sm'aller ones. 

.“I like the rainbowiest ones best,” said Peggy. 
“ I don’t care for those ’normous ones Thor makes. 
Do you, Baldwin ?” 

Baldwin stopped to consider. 

“ I suppose very big things aren’t never so pretty 
as littler things,” he said at last, when a sort of grant 
from Terry interrupted him. Terry could not speak, 
his cheeks were all puffed out round the pipe, and he 
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dared no^ stop blowing. He could only gfunt and 
nod his head sharply to catch their attention cto the 
wonderful triumph in soap-bi\hWes floating before 
his nose. There was a big one, as big as any of 
Thorold’s, and up on the top of it a lovely every- 
coloured wee one, the most brilliant the children had 
ever seen—a real rainbow ball. 

They all clapped their hands, at least Peggy and 
Baldwin did so. Thorold shouted, “ Hurrah for Terry’s 
new invention. It’s like a monkey riding on an 
elephant.” But Peggy did not think that was a 
pretty idea. 

“ It’s more like one of the very little stars sitting 
on the sun’s knee,” was her comparison, which Bald¬ 
win corrected to the moon—the sun was too yellow, 
he said, to be like a no-colour bubble. 

Then they all set to work to try to make double- 
bubbles, and Thor actually managed to make thr^e, 
one on the top of the other. And Terry made a very 
big one run ever so far along the carpet without 
breaking, bobbing and dancing along as he blew it 
ever so gently. 

And as a finish-up they all four put their pipes 
inta the basin and blew together, making what they 
called “ bubble-pudding,” till the pudding seemed to 
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get angiy and gurgled and wobbled itself up so high 
that it ended by toppling over, and coming’to an un¬ 
timely end as a little spot of soapy water on the table. 

“ Pride must have a fall, you see,” said Thor, 

“ It’s like the story of the frog that tried to be as 
big as an ox,” said Terence, at which they all laughed 
as a very good joke. 

Altogether Peggy’s piges turned out a great success, 
and the rainy b,fternoon passed very liappily. 

The Sunday that came after that Saturday was 
showery, sunny, and rainy by turns, like a child who 
having had a great fit of crying and sobbing can’t 
get over it all at once, and keeps breaking into little 
bursts of tears again, long after the soiTOW is all over. 
But by Monday morning the world—Peggy’s world, 
that is to say—seemed to have quite recovered its 
spirits. The sun came out smiling with pleasure, 
and even the town birds, who know so little about 
trees, and grass, and flowera, and all those delightful 
things, hopped about, and chirruped as nicely as 
could be. The boys set off to school in good spirits, 
and while Fanny was taking down the breakfast- 
things Peggy got out the little red shoes, and set 
them on the window-sill, where they had not *beeu 
for several days. 
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“There, dear little red shoes,” she saic^ softly, 
“ you may look out again at tho pretty sun and the 
sky, and the fairy cottage up on the mounting. You 
can see it quite plain to-day, dear little shoes. The 
clouds is all gone away, and it’s shinin’ out all white 
and beautiful, and I daresay the mamma’s standin’ 
at the door with the baby—or p’raps,” Peggy was 
never very partial to the baby, “ it’s asleep in its 
cradle. Yes, I think that’s it. And the hens and 
cocks and chickens is all pecking about, and the 
cows moo’in. Oh, how I do wish we could go and 
see them all, don’t you, dear little shoes ?” 

She stood gazing up at the tiny white speck, to 
other eyes almost invisible, as if by much gazing it 
would grow nearer and clearer to her ; there was a 
smile on her little face, sweet visions floated before 
Peggy’s mind of a day, “ some day,” when mamma 
should take her out “ to the country,” to see for her¬ 
self the lovely and delightful siglits that same dear 
mamma had described. ^ 

Suddenly Fanny’s voice brought her back to 
present things. Fanny was looking rather troubled. 

“ Miss Peggy, love,” she said, “ cook and I can’t 
think what’s making Miss Earnshaw so late this 
morning. She’s always so sharp to her time. I 
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don’t like leaving you alone, but I don’t know what 
else to do. Mondaiy’s the orkardest day, for we'lre 
always so busy downstairs, and your papa was just 
saying this morning that I was to tell Miss Sarn- 
shaw to take you a nice long walk towards the 
country, seeing as it’s so fine a day. It will be right 
down tiresome, it will, if she don’t come.” 

“Never mind, Fanny,” said Peggy. “I don’t 
mind much b^ing alone, and T daresay Miss Earn- 
shaw will come. I slionld like to go a nice walk 
to-day,” she could not help adding, with a longing 
glance out at the sunny sky. . 

“ To be sure you would,” said Fanny, “and it stands 
to reason as you won’t be well if you don’t get no 
fresh air. I hope to goodness the girl will come, but 
I doubt it—her mother’s ill maybe, and she’s no one 
to* send. Well, dear, you’ll try and amuse j'ourself, 
and I’ll get on downstairs as fast as I can.” 

Peggy went baeji to the window and stood there 
for a minute or two, feqjing rather sad. It did seem 
hard that things should go so very “ contrarily ” 
• sometimes. 

“ Just_ when it’s such a fine day,” she thou^ght, 
“Miss Earnshaw• doesn’t come. And on Satu:^ay 
when we couldn’t have goned a walk she did come. 
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Only on Saturday it did rain very badly in the 
afCernoon and she didn’t stay,* so that wasn’t a 
pity.” ^ 

Then her thoughts went wandering oif to what 
the dressmaker had told her of having to go a long 
way out into the country on Saturday afternoon, 
and of how wet and muddy the lanes would bo. 
Peggy sighed; she couldn’i believe country lanes 
could ever be anything but delightful.' 

“ Oh how very pretty they must be to-day,” she 
said to herself, “with all the little flowers coming 
peeping out, and the birds singing, and the cocks and 

hens, and the cows, and—and-” she was becoming 

a little confused. Indeed she wasn’t quite sure what 
a " lane ” really meant—she knew it was some kind 
of a way to walk along, but slie had heard the word 
“ path ” too,—wore “ lane ” and “ path ” quite the 
same? she wondered. And while she was wondering 
and gazing out of the window, shq was 'startled all of 
a sudden by a soft, faint tap« at the door. So soft 
and faint that if it had been at the window instead 
of at the door it might have been taken for the flap. 
of a sparrow’s wing as it flew past. Peggy stood 
quite still and listened ; she heard nothing more, and 
was beginning to think it must have been her fancy. 
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when a'^ain it came, and this time rather more 
loudl3J. “Tap, tap.” Yes, “certingly,” thought 
Peggy, “ there’s somebody there.” 

She felt a little, a very little frightened. 

Should she go to the door and peep out, or should 
she call “ Come in ” ? she asked herself. And one or 
two of the “ ogre ” stories that Thorold and Terry 

were so fond of in th^r “Grimm’s Tales,” loould 

« 

keep coming into her head—stories of little princesses 
shut up alone, or of giants prowling about to find a 
nice tender child for supper. Peggy shivered. But 
after all what was the use of standing there fancying 
things? It was broad, sunny daylight—not at all 
the time for ogres or such-like to bo abroad. Peggy 
began to laugh at her own silliness. 

“Very likely,” she thought, “it’s Miss Earnshaw 
playing me a trick to ’apprise me, ’cos she’s so late 
this morning.” 

This idea quite took away her fear. 

“It’^ you. Miss Earnshaw, I’m quite sure it’s 
you,” she called out; “ come in quick, you funny 
Miss Earnshaw. Come in.” 

But though the door slowly opened, no ^iss 
Earnshaw appeared. Peggy began to think this.was 
carrying fun too far. 
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“ Why don’t you come in quick ? ” she said, her 
voice beginning to tremble a little. 

The door opened a little fartljer. 

“ Missyj” said a low voice, a childish hesitating 
voice, quite different from Miss Earnshaw’s quick 
bright way of speaking, “Missy, please, it’s me, 
Sarah, please, miss.” 

And the door opened more widely,, and in came, 
slowly and timidly still, a small figure well known 
to Peggy. It was none other than Light Smiley, 

Peggy could hardly speak. She was so very 
much astonished. 

"Light Smiley—Sarah, I mean,” she exclaimed, 
“how did you come? Did you see Fanny? Did 
she tell you to come upstairs ? ” 

Sarah shook her head. 

“ I don’t know who Fanny is, missy. I just 
corned in of myself. Tlie doors was both open, and 
I didn’t meet nobody. I didn’t like for to ring or 
knock. I thought mebbe yoiir folk’d scold if I did 
—a gel like me. Mother knows I’ve corned; she 
said as how I’d better bring it myself.” 

And she held up what Peggy had not noticed 
that'she was carrying—the big umbrella that had 
caused so much trouble two days before. 
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“ The* numbrella,” cried Peggy. “ Oh thank you, 
Sarah,/or bringing ft back. I never thought of il! 
How stupid it was of me.” 

" Mother told mo for to bring it to the doom and 
give it in,” Sarah went on. “ I didn’t mean to come 
upstairs, but, the door was open, you see, miss, and 
I knowed your nussery was at the top, and—I ’ope 
it’s not a liberty.” « 

“No, no,” said Peggy, her hospitable feelings 
awaking to see that her little visitor was still stand¬ 
ing timidly in the doorway, “ I’m very glad you’ve 
corned. You don’t know how glad I am. It’s so 
lonely all by myself—Miss Earnshaw hasn’t come 
this morning. Come in. Light Smiley, do come in. 
Oh how nice! I can show you the mountings and 
the little white cottage shining in the sun.” 

•She drew Sarah forwards. But before the child 
looked out of the window, her eyes were caught by 
the tiny red slippers on the sill. 

“Lor’,” she said b»eatliles.s]y, “what splendid 
.shoes! Are they for—for your dolly, missy ? 
«They’re loo small for a baby, bain’t they ? ” 

"Ph yps,” said Peggy, “they’re too small for pur 
baby, a great deal* But then he’s very fat.” . 

“ They’d be too small for ours too, though she’s 
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not'a h^xtra fine child for her age. Sh6 were a 
very poor specimint for a goo'd bit, mothe?' says, 
but she’s pickin’ up now she’s got some teeth through. 
My-*-but^them shoes is neat, to be sure! They 
must be for a dolly.” 

“ I’ve no doll they’d do for,” said Peggy, “ but I 
like them just for theirselves. I always put them 
to stand there on a fine day; they like to look out 
of the window.” 

Sarah stared at Peggy as if she thought she was 
rather out of her mind!—indeed the children at the 
back had hinted to each other that missy, for all she 
was a real little lady, was very funny-like some¬ 
times. But Peggy was quite unconscious of it. 

“ Lor’,” said Sarah at last, “ how can shoes see, 
they’ve no eyes, missy ? ” 

“ But you can fanc^ they have. Don’t you ever 
play in your mind at fancying ? ” asked Peggy. ‘‘ I 
think it’s the nicest part of being alive, and mamma 
says it’s no harm if we keep remembering it’s not 
real. But never mind about that—do look at the 
hills, Sarah, and oh, can you see the white speck 
shining in the sun? Thai’s the cottage-r-I call it 
my cottage, but p’raps’’ rather unwillingly, “ it’s the 
one your papa lived in when he was little.” 
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“Dye really think so?” said Sarah, eagerly. 
“ It’s .Brackenshire over there to be sure, and father’s 
’oine was up an ’ill-7-deary me, to think as it might 
be the very place. See it—to be sure I do, aa*plain 
as plain. It do seem a good bit off, but father he 
says it’s no more’n a tidy walk. He’s almost pro¬ 
mised he’ll take some on us there some fine day 
when he’s an ’oliday. *1 axed ’im all I could think 
of—missy—all about the cocks and ’ens and cows 
and pigses.” 

“Not pigs,” interrupted Peggy. “I don’t like 
pigs, and I won’t have them in my cottage.” 

“ I wasn’t a-talking of your cottage,” said Sarah, 
humbly. “’Twas what father told us of all the 
things he seed in the country when he were a boy 
there. There’s lots of pigses in Brackenshire.” 

“Never mind. We won’t have any,” persisted 
Peggy. “ But oh, Light Smiley, do look how splendid 
the sky is—all blue and all so shiny. I never sawed 
such a lovely day. I would so like to go a walk.” 

" And why shouldn’t you ? ” asked Sarah. 

“ There’s no one to take me,” sighed Peggy. “ It’s 
Monday, and Fanny’s very busy on Mondays, and I 
told you that tiresome Miss Eamshaw’s not corned.” 

Sarah considered a little. 
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“ Tell you what, missy,” she said, “ why shouldn’t 
we—you and me—go a walk ? I’m sure mother’d 
let me. I’ve got my ’at, all ’andy, and I did say to 
mother if so as missy seed me I might stop a bit, 
and she were quite agreeable. I’m a deal older nor 
you, and I can take care of you nicely. Mother’s 
training me for the nussery.” 

Peggy started up in delight. She had been half 
sitting on the window-sill, beside the shoes. 

“ Oh, Light Smiley,” she said, “ how lovely! Of 
course you could take care of me. We’d go up 
Fernley Eoad, straight up — that’s -the way to 
Brackenshire, you know, and p’raps we might go far 
enough to see the white cottage plainer. If it’s not 
a very long way to get there, we’d be sure to see it 
much plainer if we walked a mile or two. A mile 
isn’t very far. Oh, do let’s go—quick! quick!” 

But Sarah stopped her. 

“You’d best tell your folks first, missy,” she said. 
“ They’ll let you go and be glad of it, I should say, 
if they’re so busy, and seein’ as they let you come 
over to our ’ouse, and your mar knowin’ us and all.” 

“It was Miss Eamshaw that let me go,” said 
Peggy, “and then she said she didn’t know I’d 
goned. And Thor said — oh no, he only said I 
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shouldift have goned to the shop. But I’U ask 
Fanny—I’ll tell you what I’ll do. I’ll put on my 
boots and my hat gnd jacket—you shall help me, 
Sarah, and then we’ll go down and I’ll call to Fanny 
from the top of the kitchen stairs and ask her if I 
may go out with you, Sarah, dear. I’m sure she’ll 
say I may.” 

So the two little maidens went into the night 
nursery, where Light Smiley was greatly interested 
in looking at her own dwelling-place from other 
people’s windows, and quite in her element too, 
seeing that she was being trained for the nursery, in 
getting out Peggy’s walking things, buttoning her 
boots, and all the rest of it. 
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CHAPTER XT 

UP FEBNLEY, KOAD 

“ But the way is lojig and toilsome, 

And the road is drear and hard ; 

Little heads and hearts arc aching, 

Little feet with thorns are scarred.” 

‘ The Ohildreii’s Journey. 

Light Smiley kept looking round the room with 
great satisfaction. 

“ It is nice in ’ere and no mistake,” she said at 
last. “Your ’ats and coats and frocks all in a row, 
as neat as neat, and these little white beds a sight 
to be seen. I should love for Rebecca and Matilda- 
Jane to see it.” « 

“ They will,” said Peggy, “ when I avitc you all 
to a tea-party, you know.” 

Sarah drew a deep breath. A tea-party in these 
beautiful nurseries seemed almost too good ever to 
come true. 
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“ Is’there a many nusseri^ as nice as Jhis ’Tin, do 
you think, missy T I do ’ope as I’ll get into a nice 
one when I’m big plough. One ’ud take a pride in 
keeping it clean and tidy.” 

“I don’t think this is at all a grand one,” 
Peggy replied. “ Mamma’s was much grander when 
she was little, I know. But, of course, she’s very 
pertickler, and so’s nurte, about it being very tidy.” 

And then, Peggy being ready, the quaint pair of 
friends took each other’s hands and set off to the 
fop of the kitchen stains. 

“ Should we take the liufubercllar ? ” said Sarah, 
suddenly stopping at tlie foot of tlie first little flight 
of stairs. “ I don’t think it looks any ways like 
rain, still one never knows, and I can carry it easy.” 

In lier heart she hoped Peggy Avould say yes. 
li’or to Sarah’s eyes the clumsy umbrella was a very 
“ genteel ” one indeed, and she felt as if it would add 
distinction to their appearance. 

Peggy, not looking at it from this point of view, 
liesitated. 

“ P’raps it would do to keep the sun off us,” she 
Saul. “‘My parasol’s wored out, so I can’t take it. 
Mamma’s going *to get me a new one.” 

Sarah ran back and fetched the umbrella. 
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Wlien they got to the door at the top of the 
kitchen stairs, Peggy opened it and called down 
softly, “ Eanny, are you there ? Can you hear me ? ” 
for she was not allowed to go down to the kitchen 
by herself. 

But no one answered. Fanny was busy washing 
in the back kitchen with both doors shut to keep 
in the steam, and the cook had gone out to the 
biitcher’s. 

“ Fanny,” called Peggy again. 

Then a voice came at last in return. 

“Is it anything I can tell the cook when she 
comes in, please, miss?” and a boy came forward 
out of the kitchen and stood at the foot of the steep 
stone stairs. “ I’m the baker’s boy, and I met cook 
and she told me to wait; she’d be back with change 
to pay the book in a minute. There’s no one here.” 

Peggy turned to Sarah in distress. 

“ Fanny must be out too,” she said. 

“Well, it’ll be all right if'the boy ’ull tell her, 
won’t it, missy ? ’Tisn’t the cook,” she went on, speak¬ 
ing to the boy herself, “’tis t’other one. Jest you 
tell her when she comes in that miss has gone out a 
little walk with me—Sarah Simpkins—she’ll know. 
I’ll take good care of missy.” 
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“ ifll right,” said the boy, with no dqubt that so 
it w»s, and thinking, if "he thought at al], that Sarah 
Simpkins must be ^ little nurse-girl, or something of 
the kind about the house, though certi^nly a small 
specimen to be in service! He whistled as he turned 
away, and something in the cheerful sound of his 
whistle helped to satisfy Peggy that all was right! 

“ He’s a nice boy,” She said to Sarah. “ He won’t 
forget, will he ? ” 

“Not he,” Sarah replied. “He’ll tell ’em fast 
enough. And as like as not we’ll meet ’em along 
the street as we go. Is Webb’s your butcher, missy 
—’tis just at the corner of Fernley Hoad ? ” 

Peggy shook her head. 

“ I don’t know,” she said, feeling rather ashamed 
of her ignorance ; “ but I’d like to meet Fanny, so, 
pelease, let us go that way.” 

And off the two set, by the front door this time, 
quite eaisy in tlw)ir minds though, as far as they 
knew, .the baker’s bo^ was the only guardian of the 
house. 

Tliey trotted down the street in the sunshine; 
it was very bright and fine—the air, oven there in 
the smoky town, felt this morning deliciously* fresh 
and spring-like. 
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“How nice it is,” pid Peggy, drawing 'a deep 
breath; “ it’s just like summer.' I’d like to ,go a 
quite long walk, wouldn’t you, Sqrah ? ” 

Light Smiley looked about her approvingly; 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I does enjoy a real line day. 
And in the country it must be right-down fust-rate.” 

“ Oh, the country! ” said Peggy; “ oh dear, how 
I do wish we could go as far us the country! ” 

“ Well,” said Sarah, “ if we walk fast we might 
come within sight of it. There’s nice trees and 
gardings up Fcrnley Pioad, and that’s a sort of 
country, isn’t it, missy V’ 

They were at the corner of the road by this time, 
but there was no sign of Fanny or cook. “ Webb’s ” 
shop stood a little way down the other side, but as 
far as they could see it was empty. 

“ P’raps your folk don’t deal there,” caid Sarah, to 
which Peggy had nothing to say, and they stood 
looking about them in an uncertain kind of way. 

“ We may as w’ell go on a bit,” said Sarah at last, 
“ that there boy’s sure to tell.” 

Peggy had no objection, and they set off along 
Femley Eoad at a pretty brisk pace. t 

They had not very far to go before, as Sarah said, 
the road grew less town-like; the houses had little 
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garden# round them, some of which were piettily 
kept,^and after a -vdiile they came to a field or two, 
not yet built upon, though great placards stuck up 
on posts told that they were waiting to be sqjd for 
that purpose. They were very towny sort of fields 
certainly, still the bright spring sunshine made the 
best of them as of everything else this morning, and 
the two children looked, at them with pleasure. 

“ There’s flicer fields still, a bit farther on,” said 
Sarah. “ I’ve been along this ’ere road several times. 
It goes oil and on right into the country.” 

“I know,” said Peggy, “it goes on into the 
country of the mountings. But, Sarah,” she said, 
stopping short, and looking rather distressed, "1 
don’t think we see them any plainer than from the 
nursery window, and the white cottage doesn’t look 
even as plain. Are you sure we’re going the right 
^ay ? ” 

“We coiilUn’t gp wrong,” answered Sarah, “ there’s 
no other way. But .we’ve come no distance yet, 
missy, and you see there’s ups and downs in the 
road that comes between us and the ’ills somehow. 
I suppose at the window wo could see straight¬ 
forward-like, and then wo was ’igher up.” ^ 

“ Yes, that must be it,” said Peggy ; “ but I would 
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like to go far enough to see a little plainef, Sarah, 
wdiildn’t you ? I’ve got the red Shoes in my ppeket, 
you know', and w^hen we come to a place where we 
can s ®0 very nice and clear I’ll take them cut and 
let them see too.” 

“ Lor’,” said Sarah, “ you are funny, missy.” 

But she smiled so good-naturedly that Peggy did 
not mind. . 

After a bit they came to a place where another 
road crossed the one they were on. This other road 
was planted with trees along one side, and the shade 
they cast looked cool and tempting. 

“ I wish we could go along that way,” said Peggy, 
“ but it would be the ivrong way. It doesn’t go on 
to the mountings.” 

Sarah did not answer for a minute. She was 
trying to spell out some letters that were painted up 
on the corner of a w’all, which enclosed the garde? 
of a house standing in the road .they were looking 
down. • 

“ ‘ B, E, A,’ ” she began, “ ‘ B, R, A, C, K : ’ it’s it, 
just look, missy. Bain’t that Brackenshire as large 
M life ? ‘ Brackenshire Road.’ It must, be ^his 

wayj’ and she looked quite delighted. 

“ But how can it be ? ” objected Peggy. “ This 
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road doesn't go to the hills, Sarah. They’re stsaight 
in frqjit,” 

“But maybe it slopes round again after a bit,” 
said Sarah. “ Lots of roads does that way, and runs 
the same way really, though you wouldn’t think so 
at the start. It stands to reason, when it’s got the 
name painted up, it must lead Brackenshiro way; ” 
and then suddenly, as ^a man with a basket on his 
arm appeared coming out of one of the houses, she 
darted up to him. 

“ Please, mister, does this road lead to Bracken- 
shire ? ” she asked. 

The man did not look very good-natured. 

“ Lead to where ? ” he said, gruffly. 

“To Brackenshire—it’s painted up on the wall, 
but we want to be sure.” 

“ If it’s pamted up on the wall, what’s the sense 
9 f askin’ me ? ” he said. “ If you go far enough no 
doubt-yon’ll get there. There’s more’n one road to 
Brackepshire.” 

Sarah was quite satisfied. 

“You see,” she said to Peggy, running back to 
her, “ it’s all right. If we go along this ’ere road a 
bit, I ’specs it’ll turn again and then we’ll see the 
’ills straight in front.” 
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r^ggy had no objection. Fernley Eoad -v^as bare 
and glaring just about'there, and*the trees wei^ very 
tempting. 

“ ^t’s really getting like the country,” said Peggy, 
as they passed several pretty gardens, larger and 
much prettier than the small ones in Fernley Eoad. 

“ Yes,” Light Smiley agreed, “ but though gardings 
is nice, I don’t hold with gsrdings anything like as 
much as fields. Fields is splendid where you can 
race about and jump and do just as you like, and no 
fears of breakin’ flowers or nothink.” 

“ Do you think we .shall come to fields like that 
soon?” said Peggy. “If there was a very nice one 
we might go into it p’raps and rest a little, and look 
at the mountings. I wish we could begin to see the 
mountings again, Sarah, it seems quite strange 
without them, and I’m getting rather, tired ot look¬ 
ing at gardens when we can’t go inside them, aren’t 
you?” 

Sarah was feeling very aontented and, happy. 
She was, though a little body for her age, much 
stronger than Peggy, as well as two years older, and 
she looked at her companion with surprise \irhen she 
began already to talk of “ resting.” • 

“Lor’, missy, you bain’t tired already,” she was 
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beginning, when she suddenly caught sight of some¬ 
thing -vjhich made hbr interrupt herself. !his was 
another road crossing the one they were on at right 
angles, a«d running therefore in the same direction 
as Fernley Eoad again. “ ’Ere’s our way,” she cried, 
“now didn’t I tell you so? And this way goes 
slopin’ up a bit, you see. When we get to the top 
we’ll see the* ’ills straight 'afore us, and ’ave a 
beeyutiful view.” 

Peggy’s rather flagging steps grew brisker at this, 
and the two ran gaily along tlie new road for a little 
way. Eut running uphill is tiring, and it seemed to 
take them a long time to get to the top of the slope, 
and when they did so, it was only to be disap¬ 
pointed. Neither mountains nor liills nor white 
cottage were to be seen, only before them a rather 
natrrow sort ot lane, sloping downwards now and 
sepming to lead into some rather rough waste 
ground,* where* it ejided. Peggy’s face grew rather 
doleful, i)ut Sarah wasiquite equal to the occasion. 
A little down the hill she spied a stile, over which 
•she persuaded Peggy to climb. They found them- 
selvqs in.a potato field, but a potato field with a 
path down the ntiddle; it was a large field an4 at 
the other end of the path Avas a gate, opening on to 
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a eart track scarcely worthy the name of a lane. 
The children followed it, however, till another stile 
tempted them again, this time into a little wood^. 
wh^re they got rather tom and scratched by 
brambles and nettles as they could not easily find 
a path, and Sarah fancied by forcing their way 
through the bushes they would be sure to come out 
on to the road again. 

It was not, however, till they had wandered back¬ 
wards among the trees and brambles for some time 
that they got on to a real path, and they had to walk 
a good way along this till they at last came on 
another gate, this time sure enough opening into tlie 
high road. 

Sarah’s spirits recovered at once. 

“ ’Ere we are,” she said cheerfully, “ all right. 
’Ere’s Fernlcy Eoad again. Nothink to do but* to 
turn round and go ’ome if you’re tired, missy, /’wt 
not tired, but if you’d rayther ga no farther-” 

Peggy did not answer far a moment; she was 
staring about her on all sides. The prospect was not 
a very inviting one; the road was bare and ugly,' 
dreadfully dusty, and there was no shade anywhere, 
and at a little distance some great tall chimneys 
were to be seen, the . chimneys of some iron-works. 
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from which smoke poured fortl^ There Aveje a good 
many little houses near the? tall chimneys, they were 
•ihe houses of the people who worked there, but they 
were not*swcet little cottages such as Peggy dreamed 
of. Indeed they looked more like a very small ugly 
town, than like rows of cottages on a country road. 

“ Tliis isn’t a pretty road at all,” said Peggy at 
last, rather crossly I anf afraid, “ it is very nugly, 
and you shouldn’t have brought me here, Sarah. I 
can’t see the mountings ; they is quite goned away, 
more goned away than when it rains, for then they’re 
only behind the clouds. This isn’t Pernley Koad, 
Light Smiley. I do believe you’ve losted us, and 
Peggy’s so tired, and very, very un’appy.” 

It was Peggy’s way when she grew low-spirited to 
speak more babyishly than usual; at such times it 
wa*s too much trouble to think about being a big girl. 
Poor Sarah looked dreadfully-distressed. 

“Oh,* missy dear, don’t cry,” she said. “If it 
bain’t Pernley Hoad, it’# a road any way, and there’s 
no call to be frightened. We can ax our way, but 
I’d rayther not ax it at the cottages, for they might 
tliink I was a tramp that’d stoled you-away.” 

“ And what would they do then ? ” asked Peggy, 
leading off crying for a minute. ■ 
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They’d ’av me up mebbe, and put us in the 
lock-ups.” * 

“What’s that?” 

“■•The place where the pl’ice leaves folk as they 
i.sn’t sure about.” 

“ Prison, do you mean ? ” said Peggy, growing 
very pale. 

“ Well, not ezackly, but somethin’^like.” 

Peggy caught hold of Sarah in sudden terror. 

“ Oh come along. Light Smiley, quick, quick. Let’s 
get back into the fields and hide or anything. Oh 
come quick, for fear'they should catch us.” And 
.she tugged at Sarah, trying to drag her along the 
road. 

“ Stop, missy, don’t take on so; there’s no need. 
We’ll just go along quietly and no one’ll notice us, 
only you stop crying, and then no one’ll think any 
’arm. We’U not go back the way we came, it’s .so 
drefiful thorny, but we’ll look out for another road or 
a path. I ’spects you’re right enough—this ’ere 
bain’t Fernley Eoad.” 

Peggy swallowed down her sobs. 

“I don’t think you look quite big enough tojiave 
stolened me, Sarah,” she said at last. “ But I would 
like to get back into the fields quick. If only^we 
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could see the mountings agaip, I wouldn’i* be (Jhite 
so frightened.” * 

They had not goi^ far before they came upon a 
gateway* and a path leading through a ijpld where 
there seemed no difficulties. Crossing it they found 
themselves at the edge of the thorny wood, which 
they skirted for some way. Peggy’s energy, horn of 
fear, began to Tail. 

“ Sarah,” she said at last, bursting into fresh tears, 
“ Peggy can’t go no farther, and I’m so hungry too. 
I’m sure it’s long past dinner-time. You must sit 
down and rest; p’raps if I rested a little, I wouldn’t 
feel so very un’appy.” 

Sarah looked at her almost in despair. She her¬ 
self was worried and vexed, very afraid too of the 
scolding which certainly awaited her at home, but 
shb was not tired nor dispirited, though veiy sorry 
for Peggy, and quite aware that it was she and not 
“missy*’ who was J;o blame for this unlucky ex¬ 
pedition, 

“I’d like to got on,” she said, “we’re sure to get 
'back into a road as’ll take us ’ome before long. 
Couldn’t 1 carry you, missy ? ” 

“No,” said Pe^gy, “you’re far too little. And 
I can’t walk any more without resting. You’re very 
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unMnd, pght Smiley, and I wish I’d never seen 

* ff 

you. 

Poor Sarah bore this bitter reproach in silence. 

She looked about for a comfortable seafl< in the 
hedge, and settled herself so that Peggy could rest 
against her. The sunshine, though it had seemed 
hot and glaring on the bare dusty road was not 
really very powerful, for dt was only late April, 
though a very summerlike day. Peggy left off 
crying and said no more, but leant contentedly 
enough against Sarah. 

“ I’m. comf able no^v,” she said, closing her eyes. 
“ Thank you. Light Smiley. I’ll soon be rested, and 
then we’ll go on.” 

But in a moment or two, by the way she breathed, 
Sarah saw that she had fallen asleep. 

“ Bless us,” thought the little guardian to hersdf, 
“she may sleep for houis. Whatever ’ull I do? 
She’s that tired—and when .she vmkes she’ll'he that 
’ungry, there’ll be no getting her along. She’ll be 
quite faint-like. If I dared leave her, I’d run on till 
I found the road and got somebody to ’elp carry 
lier. But I dursn’t. If she woked up and me gone, 
she’d be runnin’ who knows where, and mebbe never 
be found again. Poor missy—it’ll be lock-ups and 





/in J af tK 5^11 was Txally so ^<nx^ou5 
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no misfako, wusser 1 dcssay me, and q^uite 
too. ilifotlier’ll never say I’m fit for a nussery after 
makin’ sich a fool ot myself.” 

And* in spite of her courage, the tears heg&n to 
trickle down Sarah’s face. T’eggy looked so white 
Snd tiny, lying there almost in her arms, that it 
made her heart ache to sec her. So she shut her 
own eyes anef^tried to Wiink wliat to do. And the 
thinking grew gradually coiil'used and mixed up 
with all sorts of other thinkings. Sarah fancied she 
heard her mother calling her, and she tried to 
answer, hut somehow the words would not come. 

And at last, though she was really so anxious 
and distressed, the qui(!t and the mild air, and the 
idleness perhaps, to which none of the Simpkins 
family were much accustomed, all joined together 
add by degi’ees hushed poor Light Smiley to sleep, 
her arms clasped round I’eggy as if to protect her 
from ady possible danger. 

It would have been*a touching picture, had there 
been an^y one there to see. Unluckily, not merely*' 
•for the sake of the picture, but for that of the 
chilc\ren tliemselves, there was no one. 
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CHAPTEE XII 

r 

TIIK SIIOES-IADY AGAIN 

“ I’ll love you through the happy years, 

Till I’m a nice old lady.” 

Poems wrilten for a Child. 

When they woke, both of them at the same moment 
it seemed, though probably one had roused the other 
without knowing it, the sun had gone, the sky 
looked dull, it felt chilly and strange. Peggy had 
thought it must be past dinner-time before they liad 
sat down to rest; it seemed now as if it must^e 
past tea-time too! , ‘ 

Sarah started up, Peggy feebly clinging to lier. 

“ Oh dear, dear,” said Sarah, “ I shouldn’t have 
gone to sleep, and it’s got that cold!” 'She was» 
shivering herself, but Peggy seemed much, the worse 
of,the two. She was white and pinched looking, and 
as if she were half stupefied. 
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“I’m so cold,” she said^ “and so lyingr/. I 
thought I was in bed at* home. I do so want to*go 
liome. I’m sure ifs very late, Light Smiley; do • 
take m^ home.” ^ • 

“I’m sure, inissy, it’s what I want to do,” said 
poor Sarah. “ I’m afeared it’s a-going to rain, and 
whatever ’ull we do then ? You wouldn’t wait ’ere 
a minute, wduld you, While 1 run to see if there’s a 
road near ? ” 

" No, no,” said Peggy, “ I won’t stay alone. I’m 
very, very frightened. Light Smiley, and 1 think I’m 
going to die.” 

“ Oh Lor’, missy, don’t you say that,” said 
Sarah, in terror. “ If you can’t walk I’ll carry 
you.” 

“ I’ll try to walk,” said Peggy, picking up some 
s'Jpirit when she saw Sarah’s white face. 

. And then the two set off again, dazed and miser¬ 
able, A^ery different from the bright little pair that 
had staj-ted up Fernley Hoad that morning. 

Things, however, having got to the worst, began 
to mend, or at least were beginning to mend for 
tliepi, though Peggy and Sarah did not just yet 
know it. Not far from the edge of the field where 
they were, a little bridle-path led idto a lane, and a 
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few 'yard^ down this Jane brought them out upon 
Fernley Road again at last.' 

“I see the mounting.s,” cried Peggy, “oh, iiighf 
Smiley, P^ggy sees the mountings. P’raps \Ve won’t 
die, oh p’raps we’ll get home safe again.’’ 

But though she had been trying to be brave, now 
that she began to hope again, it was too much for 
her poor little nerves—Pe^gy burst into loud sob¬ 
bing. 

“Oh, dear missy, try not to cry,” said Sarah. 
“ There—there—where’s your hankercher ? ” and she 
dived into Peggy’s pocket in search of it. And as 
she pulled it out, out tumbled at the same time the 
two little scarlet shoes, falling on the ground. 

“ Oh Light Smiley, my red shoes. They’ll be all 
spoilt and dirtied,” said Peggy, as well as she could, 
for Sarah was dabbing the handkerchief all over her 
face. 

4 

Sarah stooped to pick them «p; both children 
were too much engaged to notibe the sound of wheels 
coming quickly along the quiet road. But the sight 
of a speck of dirt on one of the shoes set Peggy oft' 
iirying again, and she cried for once pretty loudly. 
The*wheels came nearer, and then stopped, and this 
made Sarah look round. A pony-carriage driven Ijy 
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a lady had drawn up just beside them. The groom, 
sitting beliind, jumped down, though looking aS, if 
he did not know what he was to do. 

“ Wdiat is the matter, little girls?” said the,lady. 

“It’s, please’m—we’ve lost our road—it’s all 
lilong o’ me, mum—but I didn’t mean no ’arm, only 

missy’s that wore out’m, and-” but before Sarah 

could get falther, slie was stopped by a sort of cry 
from both the lady and Peggy at once. 

“ Oh, oh,” called out I’eggy, “ it’s the shocs-lady 
—oh, pelease, pelease, take mo home,” and she 
seemed ready to dart into the lady’s arms. 

“ I do believe,” she said, “ I do believe it’s the 
little girl I saw at the bootmaker’s, and—yes, of 
course it is—there are the shoes themselves! My 
dear child, whatever arc you doing to be so far from 
home—at least 1 suppose you live in the town ?— 
and what have you got the dolly’s .shoes with you 
ibr?”. 

“ 1 brought them for them to see the mountings 
and the white cottage,” sobbed Peggy; “ but I’m so 
cold and hungry, pelease take me home, oh, pelease, 
do.” 

The lady seemed rather troubled. Even if she 
had not remembered Peggy, she would have seen in 
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a moment that she was a little lady, though' Peggy 
lodKed miserable enough with her torn clothe?, and 
scratehed and tear-stained faee. 

“ Poor ehfld,” she said, “ tell me your name, and 
where you live.” 

" I’m Peggy, but I don’t ’amember my nothe^ 
name, ’cos I’m tired and it’s very long,” she said. 

The lady looked at Savali. Sarah shook her 
head. 

“ No, mum, I don’t know it neither, but I knows 
the name of the street. ’Tis Bernard Street ’ni—off 
Fernley Eoad, and their back winders looks over to 
us. We’re Simpkinses’m, and missy’s mar knows 
as we’re ’speckable, and mother she never thought 
when she told me to take back the hmnberellar, as 
I’d lead missy sich a dance. I’ll never do for the 
nussery, no never. I’m not steady .enough,” and 
here Light Smiley gave signs of crying herself. * 

It was not easy for the lady.to niake out the 
stoiy, but by degrees, with patience she did sq. But 
while talking she had lifted Peggy into the carriage 
beside her, and wrapped her up in a shawl tliat lay 
§n the seat, Peggy nestling in, quite contentedly.^ 

“J^ow,” said the lady, “you gd^ in too, Sarah 
Simpkins, and 141 drive you both home. I was on 
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my way home out into the country, but I can’t leave 
you here on the read. .This? is Fernley 4ioad, l;iut 
, it’s quite four miles from the town.” * 

In scrambled Safah, divided between fear of her 
own and Peggy’s relations’ scoldings wliMi tliey got 
Jiome, and the delight and honour of driving in a 
carriage! The groom would have liked to look 
grumpy, I ajja quite sure, but he dared not. Peggy, 
for her part,^rept closer and closer to the lady, and 
ended by falling asleep again, so that it was a good 
thing Light Smiley was sitting on the other side, to 
keep her from falling out. 

The four miles seemed very short to Sarah, and 
as they got into the outskirts of the town her face 
grew longer and longer. 

“ I’m more’ll half a mind to run away, I ’ave,” 
she said to herself, quite unaware she was speaking 
^loud. “It’ll be more’n I can stand, motlier and 
liebepca and all on ’em down on me, for I didn’t 
mean no ’arm. I’d best run away.” 

The lady turned to her, hitherto she had not 
taken* much notice of Sarah, .but now she felt sorry 
for the little girl. 

‘“What are.you saying, my dear?” sh& saM 
gently, though* all the same her yoice made Sarah 
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“ I would like to take her out into the, real 
country, poor little pet,” said the lady, lookmg 
tenderly at the sweet tiny face of the sleeping child. 
She lojed all chilciren, but little girls of IJpggy’s 
age were especially dear to her, for many years 
before she liad had a younger sister who had died, 
and the thouglit of lier had come into her mind the 
first time slie had seen Peggy at the door (jf the 
shoe shop. *‘lf 1 can sec any of her friends I 
will ask them to let her spemd a day with im;,” 
she went on, speaking more to herself than to 
Sarah. , 

As they turned into Bernard Street a cab daslied 
past them coming very fast from the opposite direc¬ 
tion. It drew up in front of the house which Sarah 
was just that moment pointing out to the lady as 
Peggy’s home, and a gentleman, followed by a 

y^ung woman, sprang out. The door was opened 

• 

almost,as sooh as they r.'ing, and then the three, the 
other servant who ha(l,answer’ed the bell, the young 
woman and the gentleman, all stood together on the 
steps titlking so anxiously and eagerly that for a 
moment or two they did not notice the pony- 
carnage’ and thougli tlie groom knew the whole 
story by this time and had jumped down at once, he 
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was far too proper to do anything till he had his 
lacjy’s orders. ' ^ ^ 

“Ask the gentleman to speak to me,” said the 
lady, “and you jump out, little Sarah. I tliink he 
must be P%gy’s father.” 

He had turned round by this time and came 
hurrying forward. The moment the lady saw him 
she knew she liad guessed .right. He^was so like 
Peggy—fair and gray-eyed, and with the same gentle 
expression, and very young looking to be the father 
not only of Peggy, but of hifj little boys like Thor 
and Terry. Ilis face .looked pale and anxious, but 
the moment he caught sight of the little sleeping 
figure leaning against the lady it all lighted up and 
a red flush came into his cheeks. 

“Oh—thank God,” he exclaimed, “my little 
Peggy ! You have found her! How good of you! 
But—she is not hurt ?—she is all right ? ” * 

“Yes—yes—only cold and hungrj^ and ,tired,” 
said the lady eagerly, for P^eggy did look rather 
miserable still. “Will you lift her out?” and as 
he did so, she got out herself, and turned td Sarah. 
“May I bring this other child in for a moment,” 
she^said, “ and then I can explain it all ? ” 

Sarah followed gladly, but a sudden thought 
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struck Her, “ Please’m,” she said, bravely, though the 
tears game to her eyes as’slie spoke, “ p’raps I’d b§st 
•run ’ome ; mother’ll^be frightened about me.” 

“ But I promised you sliould not bo scolded,” said 
the lady ; “ stay,” and she turned to Fanny, “ she 
lives close to, she says.” 

“At the back—over the cobbler’s,” said Sarah, 
readily. • • 

“Can you let her mother know she’s all right, 
then ? And say I am coming to speak to her in a 
moment,” said the lady, and Fanny went off. She 
had been so terrified about Boggy, and so afraid that 
she would bo blamed for carelessness, that she dared 
not wait, though she was dying with curiosity to 
know the whole story and what one of the Simpkins 
children could have had to do with it. 

• Peggy awoke by the time her father had got her 
ipto the dining-room, where cook had made a good 
fire and laid out Peggy’s dinner and tea in one to be 
all re^dy, for the p(»or woman had been hoping 

every instant for the last few hours that the little 

» 

girl would be brought home‘again. It had been 
difficult to find Peggy’s father, as he was not at his, 
office, and Fanny* had been there two or three tijnes 
to fetch him. 
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“ Oh dear papa,” were I’eggy’s first words, “ I’m 
sa"glad to bo home. I’ll never go up Femley, Eoad 
again ; but I did so want to see the cottage and the 
mountings plainer. And it wasn’t Light Smiley’s 
fault. She was very good to me, and T was very 
cro.ss.” ' 

This did not much clear up matters. Indeed 
I’eggy’s papa was afraid for a minute oi two that his 
little girl was going to have a fever, and that lier 
mind was wandering. But all such fears were soon 
set at rest, and when the lady went off with Sarah, 
she left Peggy setting to work very happily at her 
dinner or tea, she was not sure which to call it. 

“And you will let lier come to spend tlie day 
witli me to-morrow ? ” said the lady, as she shook 
hands with Peggy’s father. “ 1 shall be driving this 
w.ay, and I can call for her. 1 should not be happy 
not to know that she was none the worse for her 
adventures to-day.” 

Tlien the lady took Sarah by the liand and went 
round with her to her home in the back street, 
telling the groom to Av'ait for her at the corner. 

It was well she went herself, for otherwise I am 
.afrs^rd poor Light Smiley would liot have escaped 
the scoldinji; s1k 3 dreaded. Her mother and sisters 
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had been very unhappy and ^frightened ajjout ‘her, 
and wten people—especitflly poor mothers like Mis. 
•Simpkins, with “ so ^any children that they don’t 
know what to do”—are anxious and frightened, I 
have often noticed that it makes them very cross. 

* As it was, however, the lady managed to smoothe 
it all down, and before she left slie got not only Sarah’s 
mother, but Itebecca aftd Mary-lfann and all of 
them to promise to say no more about it. 

“ ’Tisn’t only for myself I was feelin’ so put 
about, you see, ma’am,” said Mrs. Simpkiii.s, “but 
when I sent over the way anddbund the little missy 
was not to bo found it flashed upon me like a 
lightenin’ streak—it did that, ma’am—that the two 
was off together. And if any ’arm had come to the 
little lady through one of mine, so to say, it would 
’at'e gone nigh to break my ’art. For their mar is a 
s\yeet lady—a real feelin’ lady is their mar.” 

“ AtM a kind fiaend to you, I daresay,” said the 
strangey, 

“Couldn’t be a kinder as far as friendly words 
and old clotheses goes,” said Mi’s. Simpkins. “ But 
she’s,a l^*ge little fam’ly of her own, and not so very 
strong in ’ealth, aid plenty to do with their mon^y. 
Aiyi so to speak strangers in the plftce, though she 
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’avef’said,she’d do her .best to get a place in a nice 
fwn’ly for one of iny girls.” 

The lady glanced at the groyp of sisters. 

. “ Yes,”, she said, “ I should think you coidd spare 
one or two. How would you like to be in a kitchen ? ” 
she added, turning to Eebecca. 

The girl blushed so that her face matched her 
arms, and she looked more “ reddy ” than ever. But 
she shook her head. 

“ I’m afraid-” she began. 

“ No, ma’am, thank you kindly, but I couldn’t 
spare Eebecca,” the mother interrupted. “ If it were 
for Mary-Hann now—Matilda-Jane’s coming on and 
could take her place. Only, for I couldn’t deceive 
you, ma’am, she’s rather deaf.” 

‘‘I shouldn’t mind that,” said the lady, who was 
pleased by Mary-Ann’s bright eyes and pleasaiit 

ti 

face. “ I think deaf people sometimes work better 
than quick-liearing ones, besides, it may perhaps be 
cured. I will speak about her to my housekeeper 
and let you know. And you, Sarah, you are to be 
in the nursery some 'day.” 

Sarah grinned with delight. 

“ Not just yet,” said Mrs. Simpkins; “ she ’ave a 
deal to learn, ’4ve Sarah. Schooling and stiddiness 
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to begin with. She don’Jj mean no ’amj, I’ll 
allow.” 

“No ; I’m sure ^le wants to be a very good girl,”, 
said the lady. “She was very kind and gentle to 
little Miss Peggy. So I won’t forget you either, 
^arah, when the time comes.” 

And then the lady said good-bye to them all, and 
Mrs. Simpkits’s heart Mt lighter than for long, for 
she was sure that through this new friend she might 
get the start in life she had been hoping for, for her 
many daughters. 

Peggy slept oif her fatigue, and by the next 
morning she was quite bright again and able to listen 
to and understand papa’s explanation of how, though 
without meaning to be disobedient, she had done 
wrong the day before in setting off with Sarah 
Simpkins as»she had done. Two or three tears 
jolled slowly down her cheeks as she heard what 
he said. . 

"I upeant to be so«good while mamma was away,” 
she whispered. “But I’ll never do it again, papa. 
I’ll stay quiet in the nursery dl alone, even if Miss 

Earnshaw doesn’t come back at all.” 

• « 

For a messql^e had come from the dressniaker 
that her mother was very ill, as Rinny had feared. 
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and ‘that ^he was afrt^id she would not be* able to 
leeve her for several days. ’ « 

“ It won’t be so bad as that, (]oar,” said her father. 
“ Mamma will be back in five days now, andvl don’t 
think you are likely to be left alone in the nursery 
—certainly not to-day ; ” and then he told her aboul 
the lady having asked her to spend tlie day out in 
the country with her, and tlRit l^eggy iftust be ready 
by twelve o’clock, not to keep her new friend waiting. 

Peggy’s eyes gle.anied with delight. 

“ Out into the country ? ” she said. “ Oh, how 
lovely! And oh, papa; do you think p’raps she lives 
in a white cottage ?” 

Papa shook his head. 

“ Pm afraid it’s not a cothige at all where she 
lives,” he said. “ But I’m sure it is a very pretty 
house, and let us hope it is a white one.” 

“No,” said Peggy, “you don’t understand, papa, 
-not as well as mamma does. I don’t care what 
colour it is if it’s only an ’on,sc*” . ,, 

And she couldn’t understand why papa laughed 
so that he really couldn’t correct her. “ I’m afraid, 
JL^eggy,” he said, “you’ve been taking lessons from 
little Miss Simpkins. It’s time ma'^nma came home 
again to look after you.” 
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“Yes, I wish mamma was come home again,” 
said 5?eggy. “We can’t? do without her, can i^e, 
•papa?” ^ 

But*when the dear little pony carriage cajpe up 
t» the door, and Peggy got in and drove off with her 
iiind friend, she was so happy that she had not even 
time to wish for mamma. 

And whatf a delightftil day she had! The lady’s 
house was very pretty, and the gardens and woods 
in which it stood even prettier in Peggy’s opinion. 
And though it was not a cottage, there were all the 
country things to see which Peggy was so fond of— 
cocks and hens, and cows, and in one field lots of 
sheep and sweet little lambkins. There were pigs 
too, which Peggy would not look at, but ran away to 
the other end of the yard as soon as she heard them 
“ grumphing,”. which amused the lady very much. 
And in the afternoon she went a walk with her 
friends through thp village, where there were several 
pretty ,cottageg, but «one that quite fitted Peggy’s 
fancy. When they came in again Peggy stood at 
the drawing-room window, which looked out towards 
Brackenshire, without speaking. 

“ You like t^at view, don’t you, dear ? ” said the 
lady. “ You can see the hills ? ” 

o 
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“ yes,” said Peggy, “ I can see the mountiftgs, but 
not the white cottage. It’s got turned wrong some- 
, how, from here. I can only see it from the nursery 
windoy at home,” and she gave a very little sigh. 

“Some day,” said the lady, “some day in the 
summer when the afternoons are very long, I will 
drive you right out a long way among the hills, and 
perhaps we’ll find the cottage then. -Por I hope 
your mamma will often let you come to see me, my 
little Peggy.” 

“Yes,” said Peggy, “that would be lovely. I 
woTuier if we’d find the white cottage.” 

No, they never did! The sweet long summer 
days came, and many a bright and happy one Peggy 
spent with her kind friend, but they never found the 
white cottage on the hill. Peggy knew it so well in 
her mind, she felt she could not mistake it, but 
though she saw many white cottages which any on& 
else might have thought was it, _she Knew better. 
And each time, though she sighed a little, she hoped 
again. 

But before another summer came round Peggy 
and her father and mother, and Thof, and Tprry, and 
bal, and Baldwin, and Baby had all gone away—far 
away to the south, many hours’ journey from the 
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dingy ^wn and the Femley Eoad, and^ the ^neer 
old hpuse in the back stteet where lived the cobbler 
and old Mother "Ijrhelan and Brown Smiley and* 
Light fimiley and all the rest of them. ^ Fa» away 
too from the hills and the strange white speck in the 
distance which Peggy called her cottage. 

So it never was more than a dream to her after 
all, and peAaps—perhaps it was best so? For 
nothing has ever spoilt the sweetness and the 
mystery of the chifdish fancy—she can see it with 
her mind’s eye still—the soft white speck on the far¬ 
away, blue hills—she can see it and think of it and 
make fancies about it even now—now that she has 
climbed a long, long way up the mountain of life, 
and will soon be creeping slowly down the other 
side, where the sun still shines, however, and there 
are even more, beautiful things to hope for than the 
sweetest dreams of childhood. 


THE END - 
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